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WHY ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 


A frank, honest reply to this question would 
indicate, to a very great extent, the kind and 
quality of your stewardship. Is it with you an 
honor, a pleasure, a burden, or a sacred duty / 
If any man allows his name to be enrolled on 
the school board merely because he feels it an 
honor to be chosen .to public office, because he 
enjoys meeting with his confreres, or for the 
sake of “a little brief authority,” the quality of 
But if, 
like so many of our school trustees, both urban 


his service will not be of a high order. 


and rural, he assumes this responsibility as a 
public duty, he deserves the gratitude of his 
community and of the school people of his state. 

The term Board of Agriculture, Board ot 
Foreign Missions, Board of Health, means board 
to encourage and promote agriculture, missions, 
health. So Board of Education should mean 
board for encouraging and promoting education, 
and each member should be an active member, 
true to the solemn oath which he has taken. 
He has assumed the office voluntarily and if he 


is not ready to “encourage and promote” educa 
tion he should not serve on the board nor allow 
himself to be called a school trustee. 

There have been known boards of education so 
narrow that they might properly be called 
“Boards for the Prevention of Education. They 
resisted all efforts to advance the schools and 
directed their energies to keeping them down to 
the level of former days. Such an attitude is 
inconsistent with the term “Board of Educa 
tion.” 

It is not unheard of for a board member to be 
elected on a platform of economy. “The schools 
are costing too much.” ‘The schools do cost a 
very large sum; but if we divide the amount by 
a sum representing the number of children we 
find that the cost for each child is not so great 
after all. In our state the cost is $32.25 a year, 
varying a few cents from year to year,—less 
than 10 cents a day for each child. How much 
dees the average man spend on his automobile 
or on tobacco every day? Surely he ought to be 
willing to spend as much on his child’s eduea 
tion as on his pipe. 

Years ago we spent less per child in publi 
money, but when we add the amount that 
parents spent in those days on textbooks and 
supplies, which are now furnished by the school, 
the total amount per child was much larger than 
at first appears. We of the older generation re 
eall that it was not unusual for the books for 
one grammar school boy or gvirl to cost from 
three to six dollars each fall, to say nothing of 
incidental supplies. When we consider medical 
attention, truancy, and the broad field of activi 
ties that the schools are obliged to encompass, 
the wonder is that it costs so little. 

Extravagance and wastefulness are wrong, 
both with public and private funds, and economy) 
is a duty; but we must be careful to economize 
wisely, especially in a question between lower 
taxes or better schools. It is seldom economy 
tu run a manufacturing plant or a farm in th 
cheapest possible way. One store in our town 
sells a good quality of safety matches at te 
eents per dozen boxes; another stor sells them 
at six cents per dozen, but they are of such in 
ferior quality that it takes three matches to get 
one light. Which are the cheaper ¢ 

A eonscientious man was elected to the local 
school board on an econoniy platform in which 
a very prominent plank was labelled “anti-com 
mereial course.” Before he was called upou to 
vote on the subject he made inquiries in other 
schools, visited his own school in company with 


two businessmen who were employing stenog 


EDUCATION? 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 


raphers, discussed the work with them, with the 
teacher, with the pupils—and voted for an in- 
creased budget for the commercial department. 
When his electors called him to account he said, 
“I want you to look into this matter as thoroly 
aud as honestly as I have done and if then you 
still disagree with me I'll discuss it with you; 
iT see 


ut when » what that course is doing for our 


Ly 
| 


oys and girls who cannot afford to get the 
training in a private school, I cannot vote 
against it.” 

Let us economize at the right place. Beauti 
ful and imposing school buildings are desirable 
if they do not cost too much: but I am not in 
sympathy with a community that puts up build 
ings finished with brown stone and decorated 
with marble and then, in order to meet the 
annual “bondage,” cripples the real work of the 
Far better have the 
cheapest and plainest building that can house 


school by petty economies. 


the school in a comfortable and sanitary way 
and have the means for securing broad-minded, 
inspiring teachers and proper equipment. Where 
is the sense in buying the finest car on the 
market and then economizing on the gasoline. 
robes, and a qualified chauffeur, so that your 
wife and children are uncomfortable and im 
perilled every time they go out? 

A nearby community possesses an imposing 
school building ot gray stone. The interior is 
finished with expensive woods and fine marble 
but the first four grades in that building are on 
part time, and the teachers are hampered in 
their work for want of such small supplies as 
ink, pencils, proper heat, and of course text 
books. Every year a neighboring town takes 
away the strongest, most inspiring teachers, 
often for an advance of only fifty dollars a year. 
[ am not going to plead for higher salaries for 
teachers—I know several that get more than 
they are worth but I plead for the best teacher 
for your children. Good things usually come 
high, and so good teachers generally command 
the best salaries; but the children of your school 
district, city or rural, are worth the best just 
as much as are the children of the neighboring 
district. Ther 
and talented children among the decent poor, 


s as large a per cent of gifted 


whom Lineoln meant when he said the common 
people, as there is among the upper classes. It 
is the priv ilege of the teacher to help these chil 
dren discover themselves, to awaken and culti- 
vate their talents. 

There comes to my mind as I write a teacher 
of musie in one of our neighboring schools. She 
holds the interest of her pupils, not only in 
school but out. In a community that never was 
considered musical she has done wonderful work. 
She conducts a children’s choir in one of the 
largest churches, gives musicals and musical 
lectures, and has created a stimulating musical 
atmosphere. One of her boys, still in knicker- 
bockers, has sung for victrola records and has 
already had flattering offers for choir and con 
cert work. He is the son of a rich man and so 
might have come into his own a little later in 
some other way; but beside him in the school 
poor, black, friend- 


less, but with a wonderful voice of a tone and 


chorus stands a negro boy, 


juality that only one of his race possesses. I 
have seldom seen anything more heart-reaching 
than when I saw that boy in concert work and 
realized the world of opportunity and pleasure 
that that woman had made possible to the hum- 
ble boy. 

This same teacher has discovered a very un 

ual voice in a poor Italian girl, and matters 
are shaping themselves for the girl’s further 
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training. This woman has not had the power to 


endow the children with special gifts, she has 
only found and made use of a talent that, under 
less favorable circumstances, would have re- 
mained hidden. lor the children who are not 
possessed of unusual talent she has developed 
what they do have, and has given them a know] 
edge and appreciation of good music that will be 
a lasting benefit to them. 

A higher salary will not necessarily make of a 
girl a better teacher but it will be a inighty 
stimulus. It will encourage her, give her oppor 
tunities for larger improvement, and help to 
hold her for your schools if she is worth holding. 

The true test of a school system is not its 
beautiful buildings, complete equipment, nor 
in posing board of trustees, but its alumni—th« 
kind of men and women it sends out into the 
world; and the standard of the alumni is ele- 
vated more by the influence of noble, high 
minded teachers than by all the fine equipment 
that a city can furnish. Biographies of eminent 
men and women are most helpful to boys and 
girls; but they cannot compare with the actual 
living presence of an inspiring sympathetic 
teacher—the kind that can put new courage into 
the boy that has failed. Her strength lies not in 
what she does but in what she stimulates. The 
finest thing you ever got in school was the in 
fluence of your finest teacher, not the study ol 
some particular book or subject. When we read 
that “Frances E. Willard made the schoolroom 
seem like a flower bed,” we are not much con 
eerned as to the kind of building her school 
occupied. 

If my boy went to a school where the teacher 
taught by the old A B C method I would not 
be greatly concerned provided he was filled with 
a love for school and books, and adored his 
teacher. Any one who has a strong arm and a 
big stick can keep the child’s body in school; 
but the teacher who can hold the spirit as well 
as the body, is built of finer fiber. If you have 
such a one, hold on to her 

It is the duty of the trustee to provide the 
teacher who, in his estimation will do the best 
for the children, not the one that he pe rsonally 
friend. His oath 


pledges him to the welfare of the children. not 


prefers,—neighbor, relative, 
the welfare of his neighbor’s daughter, his 
cousin, or some other girl whose first claim is 
that she is a friend and “needs the money.” 

Having helped select a teacher he should sup 
port her in her work. One man was telling an 
other about the short-comings of the latter’ 
farmer: “Yes I know, but he is just a beginner. 
I’m going to make a good farmer out of him.” 
That is the spirit to be used in connection with 
the new teacher help her. Visit her school and 
see; then offer constructive criticism. 

lhe matter of holding a teacher is not all a 
question of salary. Occasionally one hears, “No, 
I will not take your position at that figure. We 
are so well treated here that I do not care to 
leave unless I can do much better.” I have 
heard girls say of one special system of school, 
‘No money could hire me to go there. They 
treat teachers like criminals that have to be 
vatched.”’ 

One of the most unfortunate things that can 


happen to the schools is a school quarrel, no 


matter on which side one finds teacher, children, 
parents, or board. It nearly always hazards the 
children. Very often, because two factions in 
the community disagree they earry on the fight 
in a personal way, regardless of the effect upon 
the children, for whom they are supposed to be 


Concluded Page 70 
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Standard Tests as an Aid in Supervision 


Carter Alexander, Professor of School Administration. 


thoughts turn naturally to 
lhanksgiving. But all of us to whom the actual 
betterment of the children under our care means 
much, have great reason to be thankful the year 
around because of a recent sign of educational 
progress in this country. I refer to our pro 
nounced tendeney to get away from the “hot 

the “pedaguese,” and the inefficiency of 
much of our school work. 

Formerly, we guessed at things, made rash 
assertions, indulged in foolish boasts of what we 
were doing, and freely promised great and 
glorious results. Now we are trying to see what 
we are actually doing or Call reasonably hope to 
do. We are endeavoring to compare the results 
of different teachers or school systems or pupils, 
by means of standard tests and seales; to specify 
exactly what results we hope to secure in arith 
metic, drawing, composition, spelling, and read 
ing; to measure the results we actually get in 
these subjects; and to express these results in a 
form to which no one ean possibly object on 
the score that these results are the product ot 
some superintendent’s personal opinion or of 
some teacher’s peculiar mental bias. 

This way of looking at educational problems 
is spreading rapidly. If you have any doubt of 
this, just examine the lists of committees in any 
prominent educational association, look at the 
titles presented or glance through the lists of 
new educational magazine articles and_ books. 
Dr. W. S. Cray in a recent article deseribes 
over forty of these standard tests and seales in 
seven elementary school and four high school 
subjects and even he has not gotten all to date. 
It is a way of looking at school problems that 
no teacher, supervisor, principal, or superintend 
ent can today afford to ignore. 

“But,” I am sure some of you are saying to 
yourselves, “that is all very well for a college or 
university professor to say. What we want to 
know is this: Can you show any good in these 
standard tests and seales for the real teacher or 
the flesh-and-blood superintendent? Or are 
they merely fads, toys, gimeracks, a sort of ex 
traordinary educational fingering exercises, 
devised by psychologists and educitional experts 
in the recesses of their laboratories ?” 

On examination, these tests and scales prove 
to be of two classes. First, those in which the 
units or standards have been located by actual 
tests. Thus the Ayres spelling scale says eight 
is equal to knew in difficulty because the same 
per cents of many children—in some instanees, 
thousands—in each grade have missed it. Ex- 
amples of this class are the Courtis tests and 
Thompson’s Minimum Essentials in arithmetic; 
the Ayres and Buckingham seales for spelling; 
the Thorndike-Gray and other reading seales; 
the Monroe tests for algebra; the various tables 
and charts for determining standard costs and 
expenditures in the school surveys. 

The second class have units or steps that are 
considered equal because the same per cent—a 
of competent judges have pro 


Thorndike 


sample 9 is said to be as 


great majority 
nounced them equal. Thus in the 
heundwriting seale, 
much better than samples 8 as sample 10 1 
better than sample 9 because about 73 per cent 
of a sufficient number of competent judges of 
handwriting have said so. The handwriting 


scale developed by the St. Louis principals’ in 


An address delivered before the superintendents 
section of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, St 
Louis, November 17, 1916 

Descriptive List of Standard Tests Elementary 
School Journal, Chicago, September, 1916, pp. 24-34. 

‘Johnson, G. L. and Stone, C. R.: Measuring the 
Quality of Handwriting, Elementary School Journal, 
16:302, Feb., 1916. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


1915 is another example. After the second kind 
oi seale is made up it is used precisely like a 
scale of the first class. 

Description of the individual scales and tests 
would involve much repetition for a considerable 
number of us today, altho probably no one 
is acquainted with every one of them. In all 
likelihood it will be most protitable to assume 
more or less familiarity with some of these scales 
at least, and to proceed to a discussion of their 
actual uses. Anyone wishing to look them up 
further should read the article by Dr. Gray, 
already mentioned. 

To use any of these scales and tests, the 
teacher simply has each child’s paper marked 
according to the seale. Next, all the marks for 
a riven gerade of children are ave raged, or better 
still, arranged in order from the highest to the 
lowest. Then the middle point of these marks, 
ealled the “median,” is used instead of the 
average. For reasons which I can not now take 
time to explain, this median is a much better 
figure than the average. The median is th 
pe int above which half of the children go, and 
below which half of them fall. It is often ad 
visable to take the average range or spread of 
the children from this media 


1. to get some ick a 
of how they differ among themselves. 


By pursuing this very simple procedure and 
b: various natural and easy combinations o! 
results, it 1s possible to compare the results of 
individuals inside a grade, of grade with grad 
inside the same school, of school with school, 
of school system with school system, ete 

For example, the Courtis tests were given in 
twenty Indiana cities in 1914. The procedure ] 
huve indicated was followed for each grade from 
the fifth to the eighth inclusive, in each city. 
Then the results were tabulated and published 
in a bulletin* by Indiana University. Table | 
shows some figures for the multiplication test 
in the fifth grade. 

Multiplication Tests, Fifth Grade, Indiana 

Cities, 1914. 
(Adapted from Haggerty.) 


Attempts Rights 


Median Per cen Media 1 en 
(‘ity Seore | Varia Score Varia ( 
1 6.8 32 3.8 66 
9 5.1 35 } 2.5 68 
| 6.5 23 1.6 
i 5.5 29 ,.6 > } 
5 4.6 37 2.6 77 
6 6.5 265 4.1 1) f 
7 7.4 30 3.9 64 7 
8 6.9 23 1.2 51 S 
9 5.1 7 Pe 67 y 
10 7.3 27 1.5 1 10 
11 6.0 299 AT 11 
12 6.7 30 1.4 58 12 
13 7.9 24 5.9 8 | 
14 6.4 on 9 53 14 
i) 6.1 1 5 60 1h 
16 5.7 67 16 
17 6.9 "iy 0 48 7 
18 7.0 30 1.2 57 18 
19 | 6.2 22 3.8 16 1‘) 
20 6.5 44) 1.5 18 1) 
Total 16 0 3.9 nM 


By looking at these figures we see that a fifth 
gerade ought to attempt on the average between 
six and seven problems within the given time, 
altho individual children in a grade will on 
the average range about 30 per cent, or two 
problems on either side of this. We can also 
see that the children will on the average get 
only about four problems right, but that the) 
will range nearly 60 per cent or over two prob- 
lems on either side. That is, the children will 
be much nearer together on the number of prob 
lems they attempt, than on the number they 
get right. 

The results from the Indiana cities have been 
put in a very convenient chart form so that a 

‘Arithmetic A (Co-operative Study n Edneationa! 


, ‘ iti 
Measurements, M. I Hagecerty Indiana University 
Bulletin, Vol. XII, no. 18, March, 1916. Price 50c 
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superintendent can quickly enter the results for 
his own school system, grade by grade, and see 
exactly how his arithmetic work compares with 


that of other school systems. The seale on one 


STH GRADE 





3 $ 8 ¢ MULTIPLICATION 
a 20 CITIES 
] 9 INDIANA 
lg 19)4 
10 9 6 9 
99 | . 
‘ BLOOMINGTON 
,. 
» 9 
$ 
4 9 
p———|--- -MEDIAN 
o 9 IND. CITIES 
5 6 3 9 
44 
3 4 “7 
} | 
l *) } 
1 6 | 
| 
| 
- oe 


side represents the number of examples at- 
tempted; the scale on the other side is for the 
number of rights. The seales have been drawn 
with their medians at the same height so that a 
line joining them will be horizontal. This line 
represents graphically the median achievement 
both attempts and rights of these twenty 
Indiana cities in this work in the fifth grade. 
The slanting line represents Bloomington. This 
line shows at a glance that Blomington is above 
the standard in speed and also in accuracy. As 
the line slants up markedly, we can see at once 
that Bloomington is relatively better in aceu 
racy than in speed, 

Irom similar results for multiplication in the 
eighth grade, it was at once evident that City 
No. 1 was doing average multiplication work in 
the fifth grade, but very high quality in the 
eighth. City No. 11 does average multiplication 
work in the fifth grade, but deteriorates badly 
by the time the eighth grade is reached. 

But granted that we know what these scales 
are and how they are made, the question still 
remains: How have they been used to aid in 
supervision? Let us now consider actual cases 
as reported in the literature of the subject. 

To begin with, these scales have been of very 
great value in getting supervisors to grade on the 
same standard, wherever several persons are re- 
porting on the same thing. It is practically im- 
possible to get an accurate report on handwrit- 
ing in a school system where each principal re- 
ports on the work for his own school, basing the 
estimate solely on his idea of what good hand- 
writing is. The variations in the judgments of 
the different principals are too great for this. 
They will vary as much as I have found experi- 
enced school men to vary in their estimate of 
how difficult it is to spell disappoint. I often 
“Tf it is worth 25 
to spell necessary, how much is it worth to spell 
disappoint?” The estimates usually range from 
10 to 90. That is, some of the principals will 


give this test to a new class: 


say the word is nine times as hard as others con- 
sider it. Similar variations arise in estimating 
any form of school work. A seale like the 
Thorndike or Ayres seales for handwriting, will 
remove a good deal of this variation. It has 
been used with great success in grading teachers’ 
papers for certificate grades in at least the states 
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of Missouri, New Hampshire, and Tennessee. 
In the latter state, the Ayres scale enabled the 
grading to be done at the different normals by 
faculty members, without much expense to the 
state. This would have been difficult to arrange 
accurately without such a scale. 

In the second place, by means of these tests, 
a supervisor can find exactly what has been done 
and so will be in a position to know how to ad- 
vise teachers what to do in the future. Here- 
tofore, we have had to rely solely on the teachers’ 
or principals’ estimates of what had been done. 
A splendid illustration of how very unreliable 
such estimates are, as compared with the results 
of actual tests, is reported by Dr. McAndrew 
from Brooklyn.’ He had his principals drill 
the eighth grade pupils for specific abilities in 
business arithmetic asked for by his employer 
constituents. He then gave a test and asked 
each principal to guess what he thought his 
pupils ought to do on it. Next, he compared 
this guess with the actual results. The com- 
parison ran as follows: 


Principal’s Guess Actual Result 


hao kes odes os 0 68. FO 
aca Palen 4 5 916 Wig A. dow #9008 42% 
ed lh 5 and ae ka wie 13% 
ete. ete. 


No principal guessed as low as 73 per cent 
and most of them thought that 100 per cent 
ought to be expected. 

What must it mean for a principal’s achieve- 
ments in supervision to know that the children 
he ranks at 95 per cent are really only 42 per 
cent ones? 

Another good example of the unreliability of 
teking only the teacher’s estimate, is reported 
by Dr. Ballou of the Department of Educational 
Investigation and Measurement, Boston.’ He 
was trying to get from the teachers for the 
various grades spelling lists of alleged difficult 
words. In a rigid test in May of the same year, 
990 out of 1,000 children spelled correctly many 
of these difficult words! 

Similar testimony for the value to the super- 
visors of accurate knowledge of what is being 
done, is found in every city school survey. Thus 
the results of the spelling test in San Antonio 
showed that the children spelled better than the 
standard of the country. Practically all com- 
petent school men would say that the extra time 
put in to secure this result was not profitably 
employed. Such extra time actually cost the 
city from $9,000 to $20,000 annually and thus 
probably wasted about that much money each 
year. In Salt Lake City, forty per cent of the 
children in certain grades spelled better than the 
grade standard and should have either been 
excused on spelling or promoted in certain 
branches. In Kansas City about 2,400 children 
were writing up to the standard desired on the 
scale. If these are released from putting in 
their time on practicing writing, it will free for 
other work as much time, effort, and probably 
money, as would be required to teach handwrit- 
ing to all the children in four or five small city 
school systems combined. The same things on 
a reduced scale would obtain for the smaller 
cities. 

In New York many school children were 
found to be drilled for arithmetic work to a 
point where they could excel ordinary adults 
who used such operations in their work 
obvious waste of time. 

In practically every survey there has been 
shown an enormous overlapping of the grades 
soniewhere in one or more subjects. For ex- 
ample, in arithmetic in a survey of a certain 
city that I am working up but can not now 
name, the sixth grade has beaten the seventh 





an 


‘Wm. McAndrew: The Public and Its School, p. 12. 

*Ballou, Frank W.: Improving Instruction thru Edu 
cational Measurements. Educational Administration & 
Supervision, June, 1916 Baltimore 


School Board Journal 


badly on the Courtis tests. The median of the 
sixth is above the median of the seventh in both 
speed and accuracy. All thru the work the 
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upper half of the sixth grade is much above the 
lower half of the seventh grade. This cannot 
be due to a particular teacher for there are a 
lot of schools represented in each grade. All 
this shows up most clearly when presented in the 
graphic form. Of course, no competent super- 
intendent or principal can look at such results 


OVERLAPPING OF GRADES IN CERTAIN CITY 
IN ADDITION COURTIS TESTS 
RIGHTS 
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without thinking that many children have been 
held back who might just as well have been pro- 
moted, especially if the school has departmental 
work in the upper grades. The results will en- 
able him to tell which schools, which teachers, 
and which pupils are affected by these results. 
Probably the greatest value in the accurate 
estimates possible thru these tests, lies in their 
showing which are the good schools and good 
teachers, and which are the poor schools and 
poor teachers. As soon as a supervisor finds 
out which is which in these respects, he can 
study the good teachers and find out just what 
it is in their methods or arrangement of work 
that produces results. In similar fashion, he 
can study the weak teachers and find out just 
where they are deficient and for just what rea 
sons. This is helpful to both classes of teachers. 
For example, a good teacher producing good 
results should not be left alone if she has put in 
twice as much time as the rest of the country 
does on such work for the results attained by 
her. For the school system as a whole Dr. 
McAndrew makes use of the results of the 


Courtis Tests for New York in this language: 

“T recall from the tests given by S. A. Courtis 
the generalization that the average accuracy Ol 
New York school children is very low, while the 
speed is above the average. That is, it takes us 
less time to get a thing wrong here than it does 
in the average school system.” 

In similar fashion these tests may be used to 
show the relative value of different methods of 
teaching a subject. A good example of such use 
for reading by a superintendent is found in th 
Klementary Sehool Journal for January, 1915 

These tests enable the superintendent to set 
vcry definite standards which every school, 
teacher, or pupil must strive to meet. And these 
standards may be set in such a way that there 
is no getting around them. Thus Mr. Melcher, 
ot the Kansas City Bureau of Researeh and 
Efficiency, has proposed these standards for 
handwriting in the Kansas City schools’ (the 
quality being measured by the Thorndike scale 
and the speed by the number of letters per 
minute). 

Grade I] II] LV V VI VII 
Quality .... 7.5 8.9 9.5 10.5 11.5 12 
Speed ..... 36 48 60 70 SO 90 

In advocating these standards he shows that 
in October, 1914, only 11 per cent of the chil- 
dren tested were worth 12 in quality. But with 
the standards before them by May, 1915, 18 per 
cent had reached this quality. Of course he 
recommended that this 18 per cent, nearly one 
fifth of the children tested, be excused from 
wasting their time on penmanship. 

Mr. Melcher’s bulletin tells of setting stand 
ards similarly in other subjects and attempting 
to reach them in the Kansas City schools. <A 
brief article by Superintendent Lane of Hough 
ton, Michigan,” describes how he told his teach 
ers precisely what standards to get in arith 
metie and how he checked them up. 

Mr. Lane had published nothing since on this, 
but in a personal letter to the speaker, dated 
October 26 last, he writes: 

“T set certain tentative standards one year 
and raised them progressively each year, as a 
result of the actual accomplishments of the 
pupils for I found that if the speed and 
accuracy of an operation were set at a certain 
firure, the class would pretty closely approxi- 
mate and, in some instances, exceed the figure. 
The teaching effort, too, was more intelligently 
Most of 


the teachers with whom I came in contact did 


directed where it could do most good. 


appreciate my efforts to be definite.” 

Probably the most comforting value of these 
standard tests is that of enabling the supervisor 
to give the teacher an estimate of her work that 
she cannot question. It the supervisor tells 
her that her work is “bad 
as another teacher,” she may feel that he has 


Nad “good,” “not so good 
a personal prejudice in the matter. If she men- 
tions it, often he can not do anything to con 
vinee her that he is right. But the results of 
the standard tests, as far as they go, give an 


estimate of a teacher’s work that is accurate, 
impersonal, and ineseapable. She can do noth 
ing but face it and try to understand what if 
means. She can’t run off on any tangent of per 
sonal prejudices. If she is weak, her weak 
places are pointed out, as is also the extent of 
the weakness. If she is superior, it shows up in 
a form that no unfriendly person can discount. 
Both supervisor and teacher can under this sys 
tem put in all their time on the work; none of 
it needs to be wasted on combating each other. 

“But,” you may be saying, “there are a good 

(Continued on Page 66 
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How the Superintendent Judges the Value of a Teacher 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha 


The selection and promotion ot te achers upon 
merit and m« rit alone is coming to be the estab 
lished order of things. 

A speaker upon this subject at the 
meeting of the N. E. A. 


said: 


Cincinnati 
Ly partment of Super- 
intendence “As a sound business policy, 
the commercial world has adopted the method o 
basing salaries and promotions upon the ability 
and usefulness of the employe. No employer 
pays level salaries in a given department and no 
employer makes salary and promotion depeud 
chiefly upon years of service.” 

“The desire to apply sound business principles 
has prompted the administrative authorities of 
most large cities and many small ones to adopi 
some form of the merit system of promoting 
teachers and fixing their salaries.” 

So, as I have said, the merit system is coming 
to be established. 
betterment its progress has not been easy. The 


Like all movements towards 


pioneers of this plan have suffered martyrdom ; 
its operation has meant serious trouble for more 
than one superintendent, and others will doubt 
less experience a like fate before the simple 
justice of it is thoroly fixed in the public mind 
and people become more alert in defending the 
public schools from politicians and others who 
would use teaching positions in them as a part 
of their spoils of office. 

Deplorable cases of nepotism still occasionally 
come to light; as when a few years ago, a Mah 

from the 
high school of a certain city, got himself elected 


with two daughters about to graduate 


to the school board with the purpose of securing 
places for these daughters in the school foree. 
This was accomplished, and the man retired to 
private life. Later when the successor of the 
preceding superintendent reported against the 
competency of one ot these girls and she was 
denied a place, the father immediately became 
again a candidate for the board, this time with 
the avowed purpose of getting rid of the ob 
noxious superintendent. 
Trouble of the same sort on a much greater 
scale and with more disastrous consequences to 
the superintendent, is known to have oceurred 
in a large city in one of our western states, 
where an attempt was made last spring by a 
conscientious superintendent to raise the quality 
of teaching in that city by the inauguration of 
the merit system. 
cited, and 


Numerous other cases might be 


doubtless interesting contributions could be 
gathered from readers, giving evidence that we 
are still far from an ideal condition in these 
matters; nevertheless there is something work- 
ing towards the better day that was not present 
a quarter of a century ago, or actively felt a 
decade ago. The cause of merit is progressing 
and its further progress is sure, because a great 
and growing idea is behind it. This is the increas 
ing sense of justice towards children—the grow- 
ing realization of their right to the best teach 
ers the community ean afford; and the growing 
appreciation of the further truth that the edu 
cation of future citizens is of such importance 
to every community that some way should be 
found to afford good teachers and only good 
teachers. 

The first question arising is this: By whom is 
merit to be determined, who is to judge whether 
teachers are of the right sort for the work they 
are doing; who is to judge whether or not they 
are valuable to the community they serve. 

Granted that normal and training schools 
have been duly careful in the sifting process 
they all must carry on, yet it is only out in the 
field of service that the 


of teaching ability can be proved, and it is only 


fulfilment of promise 


; Address, Wisconsin Teachers’ 
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MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD 


Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis 


there that success as a teacher can be estimated 
and the basis for judgment found. 

Who is to perform this difficult and delicate 
task? As my subject implies this is considered 
to be the superintendent’s work, either directly 
in small school systems, or, in larger systems, 
with the assistance of his supervisory force. It 
is usually the joint and co-operative task of all 
who are engaged in the direction of the teacher’s 
efforts. 

Altho some school boards still hold to the 
right of judging the value and suitableness of 
teachers—a notable example of this being now 
before the public in a neighboring large city 
still there is a clearing up in the public mind 
in many localities of the distinction between 
the legislative and the executive functions in 
school administration, vested, respectively, in 
the school board and the superintendent. Among 
the executive duties, the selection, evaluation 
and promotion of teachers is of first importance. 

Wherever there is a confusion of these func- 
It will be some 
time before this confusion is all cleared away; 


tions, there is sure to be trouble. 


for the office of school superintendent is com 
peratively new, while the school board was for 
a long time the sole ageney for directing all the 
affairs of the schools, and in rural districts will 
continue to be so. Age-long exercise of prero- 


gatives of any sort does not usually change 


easily or suddenly. Even in cities where the 
superintendent is given freedom in the selection 
of teachers, it is believed to be best that the 
school board confirm his recommendations. 

That the selection, placement and promotion 
of teachers is distinctively an executive func 
tion is supported by reasoning so clear and 
sound that it ean searcely be disputed by anyone 
without his disclosing thereby personal motives 
that might not bear analysis. 

To judge the fitness of a teacher for any posi- 
tion, the one selecting must know the essential 
qualifications of a skillful teacher and must 
know the requirements of the particular work to 
be done. 

This ability to judge comes only thru profes 
Since 
thi competent superintendent is thus qualified 


sional training and extended experience. 


he should logically be the one to judge fitness. 
Another consideration pointing to the same 

is this: If the superintendent who 

is intrusted with the direction of the schools, is 


conelusion 


not to have the power of determining the fitness 
of teachers, how can he in reason be held respon- 
sible for results? Mistakes in the selection of 
teachers should in justice to the children for 
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whom the schools are run be reduced to the low- 
est possible number; and the best way to do this 
is to hold one person responsible for the selec- 
tion, so that errors, if made, can be traced to 
their source; and the remedy for such mistakes 
applied, if arising from wrong ideals or from 
poor judgment. 

[t must follow from this policy that superin- 
tendents will be very careful to guard the en- 
trance to their school ranks. This doesn’t mean 
that only teachers of demonstrated ability are to 
be admitted. “All strength has its period of 
development and has its beginnings in weak- 
ness,” and inexperienced teachers must be given 
a chance. Where the service of the expert comes 
in here is in judging which are those that pos- 
sess power that will develop with experience; in 
foreseeing the possibilities that lie concealed 
under the cloak of inexperience. 

Even tho the normal schools are engaged in 
this sifting process, there is always the question 
of the adaptation of even the most promising 
newly-graduated, to the particular place he or 
she is wanted for, and this question of fitness 
the superintendent alone can decide. 

Now arises the second question: What shall 
be the standard for measuring the value of a 
teacher? What are the qualities that make for 
success ¢ 

The reply is still a variable one and probably 
will remain so for considerable time to come. 

One superintendent puts governing skill, or 
discipline above all other qualities. 

Another sets highest value upon love for and 
sympathy with children. This is certainly im- 
portant, and when combined with decision of 
character and a sense of justice, and freed from 
scntimentality, it gives us governing skill of a 
high order. 

I have known certain personal traits to assume 
lurge proportions in the estimate of a teacher’s 
fitness. | remember the superintendent who 
used to make excursions into Wisconsin every 
spring in search of teachers. He didn’t care to 
stay long in a classroom, and frequently some 
quality of voice, a mannerism, or slip in Eng- 
lish, would cause him to cut his call still shorter. 
After an unfavorable impression had been made, 
| knew it was useless to expatiate upon results 
that the teacher was showing, or endeavor to set 
forth what seemed to me more basic qualities. 
Personality was his standard and he favored the 
snap shot method of judging it. 

With superintendents what may be 
called the professional attitude of the teacher 
has much weight; that is, whether or not they 
are taking their work seriously and endeavoring 
by study to perfect themselves further for their 
duties. While such an attitude on the part of 
the teacher is not a guarantee of success, it is 
conducive far more frequently to a favorable 
attitude on the part of superintendents, than 
complacent satisfaction, even tho the latter may 
rest upon superior native equipment and be evi- 
denced by academic degrees. 


many 


There is a very practical consideration that 
frequently stands in close relation to the pro- 
fessional attitude, as cause to effect. We know 
that with rare exceptions teachers will not pre- 
pare themselves for greater efficiency without 
hope of adequate reward. All honor is due those 
It certainly would be an ideal 
condition for any school system if all its teach- 
ers and all its school officials, also, were actuated 
by this high motive. 


rare exceptions. 


3ut with human nature as it is, we can expect 
best effort to come, in most cases, only thru the 
application of two influences. These are (1) the 
assurance that an increase in efficiency will be 
properly recognized in promotion and in salary 
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increase, and (2) the knowledge that the teacher 
cannot hold her position if incompetent. 

An item in a recent number of the “School 
Board Journal” gives testimony to the readiness 
with which teachers avail themselves of chances 
for professional improvement when such are 
made possible for them. The statement is to the 
effect that in the last five years seven hundred 
publie school teachers of Pittsburgh have been 
enabled to take post-graduate courses in various 
colleges during the vacation thru the aid of an 
unnamed donor who placed $250,000 in trust 
with a commission for that purpose. The iden 
tity of the benefactor was not disclosed until 
recently, when it was announced that a certain 
man, the original donor, had decided to doubl 
the gift and to make the fund permanent. The 
fund is now estimated at a half million dollars, 
making available an income of $25,000 annually. 

“The gift,” the writer adds, “has a two-fold 
result—first, to the teachers who are enabled to 
obtain college arid university training, and, sec- 
ond, to the people, who are benefited thru better 
teaching.” 

What better testimony to the right profes 
sional attitude of public school teachers could b> 
found than the fact that seven hundred were 
ready to avail themselves of this act of public 
service on the part of the far-seeing Pittsburgh 
philanthropist ? Its 
makes it deserving of further publicity. 

The question of the actual correlation betwee: 


suggestivenes ; 


possible 


length of service and merit seems a difficult on 
to settle. 
Strayer concerning this matter are interesting, 


The investigations of Ruediger and 


altho we may not accept them as conclusive. 
They close the report of their study with these 
words: “From the figures as a whole, one may 
infer that a teacher in the grades reaches first 
class efficiency in about five years; that she main- 
tains this efficiency for about twenty years, and 
that after about 25 years of service, she begins 
to decline.” 

Whether we agree with this conclusion or not 
we cannot deny that after a limited number of 
years teachers cannot rely upon the information 
and inspiration received from schoolroom exper 
iences for their increase in efficiency. They 
must show evidence that they have definitely 
studied and prepared for better work. 

It is in the Portland survey that you may find 
this statement, which anybody acquainted with 
the man, will know to have come from that able, 
erergetic, inspiring critic and teacher of school 
administration, Edward P. Cubberley. He says :° 
“That every teacher who is reasonably efficient 
today will be so ten years from now, everyone 
who has had much to do with teachers or under- 
stands human nature knows will not be the case. 
Good teaching demands keeping alive and keep 
Teaching, too, is constantly 
Kvery decade 


ing growing. 
changing in nature and scope. 
new needs appear, and additional scholarship is 
To keep abreast of needs 
A few teachers keep 


demanded of teachers. 
means constant growth. 
themselves professionaly alive, even under ad 
verse conditions; most teachers do their best 
when well led, and when the conditions favor 
professional growth; many others do their best 
work only under a constant spur. Such is only 
human nature, and teachers are no exceptions to 
human laws. Life tenure for all efficient teach- 
ers there should be, but it should come as a de 
served reward for efficient service.” 

The use of objective standards for measuring 
some educational products and achievements 
that are measurable is one means by which a 
superintendent may judge the success of a 
teacher’s work, altho no superintendent would 
use this as the only basis for judging the value 
of a teacher. When the results coming from the 
use of the Courtis test in arithmetic, or some 


i1Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education, No 


1911 4 
2Report of the Portland School Survey, p. (0. 


School Board Journal 


standard spelling test, or composition test or 
silent reading test, reveal the fact that the chil 
dren under certain teachers show a high degree 
of capability, while those of the same grade, age 
and social status under another teacher show a 
lower level of attainment, a supervisor cannot 
but conclude that the difference is due to dif 
ference in the teaching being done; and when it 
is further discovered that low grades in several 
of the subjects measured, characterize the results 
of one teacher’s work and high grades in several 
subjects are results of another teacher’s work, 
the conclusion must follow that the latter is th 
better teacher. 

Besides the use of these standards for measur 
ing certain results and thus judging teaching 
ability by a sort of quantitative test, Dr. Frank 
He turn 
te the habits of thinking being formed in pupils, 
from those whether the teacher's 


MeMurry advocates a qualitative test. 


and judges 
As those who have 
read his “Elementary School Standards” know, 
this was the measuring stick he applied to th 
teaching observed in the great city of New York, 


work has been good or poor. 


when he was called upon to assist in the survey 
there. 

He judged the value of the teaching (1) by 
the motivation of pupils’ efforts thru the provid- 
ing of specific purposes for study; (2) by the 
training given them to judge relative values; 
(3) by attention to the organization of ideas; 
and (4) by the development of independence and 
initiative in thinking on the part of pupils. 

The great value of the MeMurry method of 
judging teaching success consists in keeping th 
teacher’s attention on the important considera 
tion, that the facts used in instruction are not 
an end in themselves, but a means to an end. 
The real goal is efficient thinking on the part of 
the pupil; and facts are selected and presented 
with the object of making the pupils energetic 
and high minded, judicious, forceful and self 
reliant. 

Instruction is judged as being on a high plane 
when the teacher acts according to this prin 
ciple, and it is on a lower plane when the com 
prehension and retention of facts and mechan 
ical skill, rather than certain effects upon the 
more important habits of pupils, are the ace 
knowledged goal. 

I have found Dr. 


great 


Me Murry’s standards o 


criticism 0 


assistance in making my 
te aching exercises constructive. 
The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. has given much attention to the ques 
tion of measuring teaching efficiency. The 
taeeting at Cincinnati in February, 1914, gave 
one entire program to the discussion of this 
national 


question, when specialists of reputa 


tion were heard. At that meeting also the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
brought out its pamphlet on “Methods for Meas 
uring Teachers’ Efficiency.” 

In this last named report, in those of the de 
partment of superintendents, and in the latest 
books on school administration, there is evi 
dence of the trend of prof ssional opinion in the 
direction of the use of some definite scheme of 
measurement and marking, or rating, as_ thi 
1f a teacher. The 


best way to judge the value 
success record seems to be the thing towards 
which we are tending in our efforts to more 
justly and more scientifically estimate the tru 
value of teachers. 

Rating methods fall into two classes. 
is the old sort of thing which might be ealled 
the general impression method, and the other, 
In regard to the former 


Ther 


the analytical method. 
(the general impression method), a teacher is 
quoted as passing the witty comment, that the 
way to get promoted is to know your principals 
rather than your principles 


Fourteenth Yearbook, Part 2, (A. C 
sity of Chicago Press 


The analytical schemes vary 
and detail. 


numerical value to various qualities, thus mak 


Lik complexity 


Some of them attempt to give 


ing the rating a sort of score card process. On 
ot the simplest of such seore ecards is that issu | 
by the Department of Public Instruction of th: 
state of Indiana, which scheme has three head 
ings: 

Teaching power, given 45 points. 

Government, given 35 points 

General characteristics, given 35 points. 

At the other end of the seale is the complex 
Elliott, formerly ol 
the University of Wisconsin, which names 42 


scheme proposed by kK. C 


separate qualities of merit, each evaluated and 
together scoring 1,000 points. Dr. Elliott says 
that in 

should be the means of stimulating growth and 


its practical application this analysis 


improvement of the teaching staff; that its chiet 
value is in this, rather than in classifying in 
dividuals impersonally and more or less arbi 
trarily according to their professional fitness. 
He, therefore, advocates the placing of his 
rating scheme in the hands of teachers that they 
may begin the study of their own characteris 
tics, and work for improvement wherever defects 
are realized. I have found Dr. Elliott’s schemx 
t became my duty to decid 


suggestive, since 
upon the important questions of the promotion, 
reward and retention of teachers. It analyzes 
the work of teaching into its basie components, 
and this is a guide in the classification of teach 
ers as to their possession of these basic qualities 
and capacities. 

Another one that does the same thing, and 
that is designed for use by school supervisors, is 
that worked out by Prof. Boyce, and tried out 
to some extent in Illinois. 

This “Te fficiency Record,” as it is called, con 
tains a list of 45 qualities in the possession of 
any one of which a teacher may rank as excel 


While | 


haven’t time to enumerate the list, I will give 


lent, good, medium, poor or very poor. 


the five classes into which these qualities are 
Personal equip 


2 Social and 


divided, with illustrations: 1. 
ment, as health, voice, tact, ete.: 
professional equipment, as grasp of subject mat- 
ter, use of English, ete.; 3. School management, 
as care of room, and discipline; 4. Technique in 
teaching, as skill in questioning, skill in habit 
formation with eight others; and 5. Results, as 
general development of pupils, and stimulation 
of community. 

Prof. 
criticised by about fifty school men and women 


Boyce had his scheme tried out and 


who rated according to it over four hundred 
He asked these judges to 
upon th: 


teachers in 27 cities 
express a general judgment teacher 
after the analytical judgment had been made up. 
The results have relevancy here only insofar 
as they show what qualities were considered 
most important to teaching success, and which 
may, therefore, prove of interest at this time. 
“Results” come first, “general development of 
pupils” and “growth of pupils in subject mat 
ter” ranking respectively one and two in th 
estimation of these judges, while another result 
“attention and response of class” ranks fourth. 
“Technique in teaching is next in importance 
“organization of subject matter,” “skill in habit 
“choice of subject matter,” “skill in 
“skill i 
“skill and eare in 


formation,” 


teaching how to study,” stimulating 
thought,” 


“definiteness and clearness of aim” 


assignment,” and 
completing 
in the order named, the first ten qualities or 
characteristics that are held to be of most value, 
by those consulted in the working out of this 


scheme. Under “Personal E juipme nt,” “adap 
tability and 


under “Social and Professional equipment,” the 


resourcefulness” rank high: and 


“understanding of children”; while, as might 

readily be expected “discipline” is considered 

the crowning virtue in school management. 
(Concluded on Page 69 t 
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THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


George W. Ehler, C. E., Consulting Expert on Physical Education, Recreation and Play, 


i. 

It is probably fair to assume that the extent 
to which a city invests its funds in facilities for 
the conduct of educational or other community 
activities, is an expression of the municipal atti- 
tude toward that particular activity and some 
what of a measure of its relative importance in 
community thought. 

If this be true, may not the relative propor 
tion of its resources that the school authorities 
invest in gymnasiums and similar facilities be 
taken as an expression of the school attitude 
toward physical education and a measure of the 
value placed upon physical training activities in 
the education of children in a particular com- 
munity ¢ 

If this assumption be true in any degree there 
is evidence that the status of physical training 
as an educational process varies over a very wide 
range in different parts of the country, judging 
from the facilities provided for the practice ot 
muscular activities indoors in communities 
where temperature and weather conditions pre 
vent outdoor activities thruout most of the 
school year. 

In the first nine issues of the School Board 
Journal for the year 1916 there are plans and 
descriptions of thirteen high school buildings in- 
cluding three junior high schools. Eleven ot 
these buildings have sixteen gymnasiums. The 
other two have auditoriums designed to be used 
as gymnasiums. They vary in size from th 
very narrow 28’ by 60° gymnasiums in Hutchin 
son, Kansas, to the very good 50 by 90° clear 
floor at Houston, Texas. 

In the same issues are the plans and descrip 
tions of nineteen elementary schools. Three o 
these have four rooms designed as gymnasiums. 


Five, of which four are one-story buildings, have 


assembly rooms planned for use as gymnasiums, 


Nine elementary schools, two in California, two 
in Texas, two in Michigan, one in New York and 
one in Connecticut, have no such provision. 
Basement play rooms are indicated in some. The 
four gymnasiums are respectively—two—3s2’ by 
60°, 21° by 50° and 35’ by 60’. 

Many cities have not gotten beyond the “play 
room” stage—basement space not usable for 
other purposes, too low to play any but the sim 
plest games. In the combined assembly room 
and gymnasium, there is evidence that in some 
cases the gymnasium is but a concession to pres 
sure and most of them do not include provision 
for equipment for climbing, swinging and vault 


ymnasiums indicate that 


ing. The sizes of the g 
other considerations than the functions to be 
served by these rooms were the determining 
factors in their design. 

Only in the high schools do we see clear evi 
dence that the gymnasium embodies and ex- 
presses a real belief in physical training as an 


educational process of fundamental importance 


and real values. But the very clearness of this 
testimony indicates the continued existence of a 
distorted idea of social values, viz.: that it only 
pays to give the best things in education to the 
minority who go beyond the elementary school 
the five or ten per 


cent at the upper end of the intellectual scale 


to the special institutions 


to the high school and university and the three 
to five per cent at the lower end to the modern 
reform school. The great eighty per cent ol 
“average” children, the parents of the “average 
citizen” of tomorrow, continue the recipients o! 


“average” consideration. 


Edit N ote This article is the first of a series of four 
to be published during the year The author was for many 
years director of physical education in the University of 
Wisconsin and has had broad experience as a consulting 
expert on physical education, recreation and play to boards 
of education, architects, and college authorities 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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MR. GEO. W. EHLER 
Il. 

In a striking manner the gymnasium has been 
an index of the progress of educational thought 
with reference to the relationships of mind and 
body. When we trace the gymnasiums back to 
its origin we find in the best days of Greek edu 
cation that school and gymnasium were identi- 
cal—an expression of the inseparableness ot 
body and soul in the Greek philosophy. The 
Academeia of Athens was primarily a gymnas 
ium, especially designed for the practice of the 
recognized athletic activities of that day, but 
also a real “community center.” 

“The gymnasia were public buildings, open to 
all; they were always full of citizens of all ages, 
watching others 


pract icing or pract ice; iney 


were a fashionable place of resort, where Soph 
ists lectured in the big halls, 


taught in the shady groves.”! 


and philosophers 
Their prototpyes 
Athens and the 
small towns, virtually school playgrounds, the 


were the “many palaistra” of 


schools of all boys under twelve. 

With the development of the Christian philos 
ophy, the ascetic idea became dominant and all 
emphasis educationally was placed upon intel 
lectual and moral training and as the suprenx 
expression of that we find in the German termin 
ology today—‘gymnasien—a classical schooi as 
distinguished from a technical school.” (Cen 
tury Dictionary. ) 


In the modern Y. M. C. A. 


country and in the “field houses” 


building in this 
of certain park 
svstems and more recently in the “recreation” 


‘ 


centers, “social centers” and finally the “com 


munity centers,” we find indices of a new public 
sentiment expressing again somewhat of the old 
Greek philosophy of the unity of the individual 
and of the state. In all of these institutions th 
eymnasium is the central feature, testifying to 
the recognition again of the fundamental im 
portance of muscular activity for the develop 
ment, efficiency and health of the individual, 
and of the social relationships developed in the 
practice of these activities. 

The first movement in this country for the 
establishment of gymnasiums began about 1826 
in the colleges. This was further stimulated in 
the forties by the German Turners who came to 
this country during that decade. <A third perio 
set in about 1855 which after the civil war wit 
nessed a steady development of interest that at 
tained large proportions in the ’80s with a new 


recognition of the hygienic and health values of 


exercise and resulting in the adoption of physi 


Freeman—Schools of Hellas 


cal training and the erection of gymnasiums by 
practically all colleges and universities and pri 
vate secondary schools. 

The common school began to feel the effects of 
the new movement about 1884, but only to the 
extent of permitting calisthenics in the school 
rooms. Later the college and university move 


ment reached 


upon the high schools, leading 
first to the introduction of competitive athletics 
followed gradually but with increasing accelera 
tion by the construction of gymnasiums with the 
discovery of the value of muscular activity in 
meeting the health and educational needs of 
adolescent boys and girls. 

Gradually but very slowly are we realizing the 
place that schoolroom inactivity has as a cause 
of the tremendous morbidity of school children 
and as a preventive of the development of or 
gunie strength and motor efliciency. More slowly 
are we realizing that no schoolroom can serve 
adequately the functions of a study, an art gal- 
le ry, a library, and a garden and also as a play 
rocm and a gymnasium. 

At the present time adequate provision for 
the muscular activity of elementary pupils is 
hindered by the policy that is founded upon the 
belief that high school pupils are more in need 
of such provision. Within the year two cities 
have opened high schools, one costing a million 
and a half. 


modations for 1,400 pupils, at an average cost of 


The other one of these has aecom- 


$475 per pupil. This school has three gymnas- 
iums each 50° by 80° or approximately 9 square 
feet per pupil. In the same city this same year, 
the newest elementary school for the accommo 
dation of 1,100 pupils was opened at a cost of 


$207 per pupil. This school has two gymnas 


iums each about 32° by 60° or approximately 31 
sauare feet per pupil. 

In the elementary schools of that city there 
are ten children—adolescents, between 12 and 16 
years of age, for each one in the high schools. 
The need for the activities of adolescence is 
therefore nearly ten times as great in the grades 
as in the high school. 

Furthermore, the equipment of a gymnasium 
is chiefly for climbing, swinging and vaulting. 
In the growth and development of children and 
youth, the chief interest in, and, therefore, the 
greatest values of, these activities is before the 
age of 12 and not after 14. And again, the in 
door games of boys and girls in grades VI to 
VIII have the same space requirements as those 
in the high school. There are then three indis- 
putable reasons for providing a gymnasium for 
elementary pupils as for high school boys and 
girls. 

In any city the number of these rooms or of 
their equivalents, the adaptability of their de- 
sign to the functions they are to serve and the 
completeness of their equipment, may be taken 
as fair indices of the stage of development at 
which that community has arrived in regard to 
the real relation of body and mind and some of 
the means of the real education of children. 


iil 


The consideration of the design of an ade- 
quate gymnasium may be approached from two 
points of view—the activities to be conducted 
and the number of persons it is to accommodate. 

Where the policy of a department of physical 
education dictates types of exercise designed to 
eugage the largest number of persons that cau 
be assembled on the floor at one time, all that is 
necessary to know is the distance apart pupils 
must stand so as not to touch each other with 


outstretched arms. This gives an area variously 
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estimated at 15 to 30 square feet per pupil. On 
the basis of 20 square feet a class of 50 children 
would require 1,000 square feet, an area 25’ by 
40°. With an allowance of ten feet along one 
side for the instructor and obstacles such as 
apparatus, the dimensions become 35’ by 40’, or 
25’ by 50°. This is adequate for calisthenics and 
certain other activities conducted with massed 
classes. 

If, however, the administrative policy calls 
for varied activities of the play type—games and 
athletics, then the space required by the game 
or event, which is not governed by the number 
engaged at one time, will dictate not only the 
gross minimum area but also the proportions of 
the various dimensions, excluding the height. 
For instance, a volley ball court should have 
minimum dimensions of 20° by 40°. With an 
allowance of 2% feet on each side and 5 feet 
on each end for out of bounds, such a court 
would just fill the space—25’ by 50’, calculated 
above and have no room for apparatus, piano, 





ete. 

A basketball game cannot be played with 
safety or satisfaction on a playing space of less 
than 2,500 square feet, nor under a ceiling of 
less than 14 feet clear height. Longer floors 
require higher ceilings. The minimum regula 
tion floor space for match games is 3,500 square 
feet and the maximum 4,500. 

All vigorous games require, moreover, liberal 
provision for “out of bounds,” storage of appa 
ratus, officials and spectators, primarily as a 
“safety first” measure. Boundary limits and 
numbers of players have been determined from 
the standpoint of the most satisfactory playing 
of the game. Reducing the “out of bounds” be- 
low certain minimums materially increases the 
possibility of dangerous accidents. Decreasing 
the playing space increases the liability of ser- 
ious accident in the play and robs the game of 
its interest by increasing the “hindrances” to 
satisfactory play. Increasing the number of 
players has the same effect. 

A floor of less than 2,500 square feet and with 
proportions of less than 2 to 3 or more than 4 to 
5 is unsuitable for playing satisfactorily most of 
the games that greatly interest boys and girls 
for any length of time and that have large phy 
sical, social and ethical values. In other words, 
a favorable environment is quite as necessary 
for this laboratory of power and conduct as for 
recitations or lectures or study. 

The location is usually dictated by quite other 
considerations than those having to do with the 
functions of the gymnasium. Sunlight and 
fresh air and the noise that necessarily arises in 
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vigorous play, suggest a detached or semi-de- 
tached building or a wing, to house the gym- 
nasium and its appendages. This is the custom 
in Germany. Such a method permits a design 
determined absolutely by the functions the 
structure is to perform, within the limits of 
rational economy and available funds. This is 
the uniform practice for college and private 
secondary school gymnasiums and the best of 
the recent public high schools show a tendency 
to the same plan. 

The choice of location other than the fore- 
going from the standpoint of the gymnasium 
alone is in the following order—upper story of 
the school building, main floor, basement (pro- 
vided the floor is not more than six feet below 
grade). 

A gymnasium on the upper floor, within the 
extreme limits of the building, can have ade- 
quate size and proper proportions. It can have 
ample light and air. The noise of feet on the 
floor can be easily insulated, and the noise of 
voices will not be a disturbing factor. The 
strength of materials in a modern reinforced 
concrete and brick school building is usually 
ample to carry this additional load. 

When the gymnasium is located on the lower 
floor or in the basement, it is practically im- 
possible to give an unobstructed floor of proper 
proportions. Here the dominant factor is the 
schoolroom unit with a maximum dimension 
of 32 feet 6 inches between side walls. While 
partition walls may be carried on beams with 
little difficulty and thus give a length of 60 to 
80 or more feet, the result is a floor space suit- 
able for gymnastics but wholly unsatisfactory 
for games. 

Wider floors may be secured, but this requires 
expensive beams or girders if the floor is to be 
unobstructed. Supporting columns within the 
playing space are never satisfactory and are 
always a source of danger to players. Such ex- 
tension of space, however, is always to be pre- 
ferred if the gymnasium must be in the base- 
ment, but placing the gymnasium elsewhere is 
not an impossible architectural problem even at 
the same cost. 

The ventilation factor becomes another source 
of objection when the gymnasium is placed in 
the lower part of the building. While improve- 
ments in methods of ventilation are proceeding 
and it is possible to provide an ample supply of 
good air by mechanical means even for a gym- 
nasium in a basement, yet there is always a 
period of considerable length when the ventila- 
tion plant is not operated and dependence must 
be placed on the windows. A room open only on 
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one side to the outside air cannot always be ven 
tilated adequately thru the windows when filled 
with vigorously exercising boys or girls. 

Another factor causing ditticulty in the bas: 
ment or first floor gymnasium, is noise. Not in 
frequently air ducts for rooms above are carried 
along the basement ceiling. These are difficult 
to insulate and they conduct the sound of voices 
directly into the classrooms. Doors opening 
from the gymnasium into corridors must be kept 
closed to prevent noise rising thru stair halls. 
In warm or humid weather this seriously inter 
feres with ventilation. 

Gymnasium ceilings should be free of all pro 
jections and hanging fixtures which interfere 
with the passing of balls in games. Basement 
ceilings are seldom free from steam and water 
mains and returns which reduce the calculated 
height from 12 to 24 inches and are prolific dust 
collectors. First floor beams and girders also 
project below the general ceiling surface and 
offer additional obstacles. 

The factors which usually dictate the location 
of the gymnasium in the basement are two 
economy and convenience. These, particularly 
the former, are of primary importance. Econ 
omy dictates the basement because here is space 
for which no other use is ordinarily found. It 
is questionable economy, however, that saves a 
small percentage in the original investment at 
the cost of fifty or more years of dissatisfaction 
and danger, or the deprivation of the pupils of 
the most valuable first hand experiences that 
would come to them in the play and games 
which are largely impossible in the typical base 
ment gymnasium. 

Convenience in the use of the school building 
as a community center is also influencing the 
location of the gymmasium in the basement. 
This is the result largely of the policy that 
seeks to cut off the schoolroom part of the 
building from other parts at night. With the 
erection of stairways at the ends of corridors, 
it is perfectly feasible to design them so that 
access can be cut off from or restricted to any 
floor as may be desired and so full control be 
exercised. 

The inconvenience of lockers and dressing 
rooms, toilet and baths in the basement with 
gymnasiums on upper floors, is small compared 
to the superior advantage of perfect adaptation 
of the latter to their approved functions. 

With the further development of the school 
as a community center basement rooms will b 
found to serve many functions now inconven 
iently handled in ¢Classrooms or omitted alto 


(Concluded on Page 60 
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FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CITIES AND TOWNS BELOW 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


Conclusion of Part I] 


Prof. George M. Baker, University of Kentucky 


Types of Budgets. 

The first two budgets following below were 
selected because they are at once simple and ade- 
quately complete. They are illustrations of good 
budgets constructed along independent lines de- 
termined by state requirements or local initia- 
tive. They are interesting to compare, as the 
two cities are of approximately the same size as 
reported in the 1910 census, i. e., slightly above 
90,000. The third illustration below is that of 
a budget designed along local lines, and recast 
into the United States standard form. 

The Owensboro Budget. 

Superintendent J. H. Risley, of Owensboro, 
Ky., gave us permission to use the 1916-17 
Owensboro budget in this study as an illustra- 
tion of what a city of this size may do in de- 
signing a budget along independent lines. It is 
a good budget in that it presents a brief, clear- 
cut statement of estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures. Any interested citizen, of average abil 
ity, without any labored study, could easily com 
prehend the financial prospect in his city for the 
coming fiscal year, so far as the schools are con 
cerned. Needless to state, laborious study will 
never be 
statements by any patron save the rare exception 


accorded such material as financial 
who occasionally shows a most commendable de- 
sire to have some actual and accurate data on 
which to base his criticisms, constructive or 
otherwise. 
material presented to them in extremely lucid 


fashion if they are to derive any profit therefrom 


The ninety-and-nine must have such 


in the incidental, or rather accidental, examina- 
tion they make of such matters. Lucidity is not 
a characteristic of financial statements emanat- 
ing from the average run of school accountants. 
Their reports are either scanty and incomplete, 
or so technical and involved as to require the 
services of an expert accountant to interpret 
them to the 
single foggy place in the entire Owensboro bud 
get. The 
mark in the back of his mind that refuses to 


average citizen. There is not a 


reader is not left with a question 


be “downed.” Each amount asked for is accom 
panied by the use to be made of the money. 
Most gratifying of all, there is no huge miscel 
All chan 


nels of expense are provided for in this budget, 


laneous item for no-body knows-what. 


which eliminates the necessity of asking for a 
large “blanket” appropriation. Superintendent 
Risley states that his expenditures are somewhat 
less than the amounts asked for in each case, 
and that their budget total does not vary greatly 
from year to year. Mr. Risley also says that he 
co-operates with the president and secretary of 
the board of education in the preparation of this 
budget. The board does not of its own initiative 
publish its budget in the local papers, but Super- 
intendent Risley declares that the local report- 
ers “very often” get it from the city council. 
The budget is as follows: 
Owensboro, Kentucky, March 20, 1916. 

To the Honorable Mayor and Common Council. 
Gentlemen : 

Herewith we hand you the budget of estimated 
receipts and expenses of the Board of Education 
for the year 1916-17, and respectfully 
that you levy a school tax of fifty cents per $100 


request 


for that purpose: 
Superintendent, Principals and 


PEC Cee $53,238.00 
Additional Teachers 1,890.00 
Janitors Ord AssiStaNtes oss occ kaa ss 6,132.00 

$61,260.00 


rs y remen enon 6 re ST Mere ee we duu nica. Dances se94, De 


Editor's Note 
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This article is the fourth install 
ment of an important series of papers dis¢ ussing | 
& financial practices of school boards in small cities and i 
i villages The author, who is at the head of the De- i 
: partment of School Administration in the I niversity §f 
5 of Kentu ky, has been a student of the proble m ot! : 
¢ financing schools for a number of years and writes with & 
s & very clear knowledge of conditions in many com- 
= munities.—£ditor ; 
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Coal and kindling. .......$ 3,500.00 


Telephone, water and light. 918.00 
Insurance, buildings and 

DONE anlacoutes bout wins 1,200.00 
Desks 1,000.00 
rere err ES 5,000.00 
BE waisrire b ideiti wie ai cat 6,000.00 


Clerk and Enumerator, ete. 900.00 


Grounds, sidewalks and 
SR. Bi ars bles Ga wed eee 2,500.00 
truant Office? 21.6 scscces 5,000.00 
400.00 26,418.00 


$87,678.00 


Tuition of Non-residents. .$ 2,000.00 


tate POS os sca waster’ 23,000.00 25,000.00 
$62,678.00 
OIGOO- ON BANE ¢ ois 80e5 Fae ak $ 9,000.00 


Amount to be raised by taxation $53,678.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Montclair Budget. 

The 1915 Annual Report of Superintendent D. 
C. Bliss, of Montclair, N. J., contains the fol- 
lowing admirable budget for the year 1914-15. 
This budget contains an interesting and very 
valuable additional feature, seldom, if ever, met 
with, i. e., a comparison with the actual ex 
penses for the same year as the budget, showing 
where the school board spent more and where 
less than the budget estimates. The percentage 
of variation is 6-10 per cent, $2,082.70 being the 
amount the total budget was in excess of the 
The board made the 
estimates sufficiently liberal to avoid a deficit, 


actual total expenditures. 


while the percentage of variation is a negligible 
quantity. This cannot be done without keeping 
very close account of expenditures over a series 
ot years. Here is just where school administra 
tors fall down, as previously mentioned: They 
de not have such data on hand. They work in 
the dark for the most part, and frequently no 
one is more surprised at the results than they 


themselves. Such budgeting as this under con- 
sideration insures a very good control over the 
financial situation, the strategic point in the 
school system. The Montclair budget is concise 
and clear enough that a few minutes’ study are 
sufficient to give the taxpayer a very adequate 
conception of what the $302,900 
asked for by the board of education. The bud- 
get follows: 

It is to be regretted that cities like Owens- 
bero and Montclair do not, or cannot, attempt 
budget classification based on the United States 
standard form. This.would greatly facilitate 
valuable comparisons among cities of their type, 
and while it might not improve their individual 
practice in these two particular instances, there 
is no doubt that it would do so in the vast major- 


ity of cases. 


becomes of 


Cities and towns of any size what- 
soever could just as well budget according to the 
standard plan as any other of their own inven- 
tion, with the chances for general efficiency in 
favor of the standard form. 
legitimate excuse for 


There is but one 
and towns above 
1,000 not standardizing their practice in this 


cities 


direction, which is that given by Superintendent 
bliss, when communicated with relative to the 
reason why Montclair does not follow the United 
States standard form for budgeting. He replied 
to the following effect: “The State Department 
of New Jersey requires us to report our expendi- 
tures according to a prescribed form which they 
furnish. Our budget is necessarily made up in 
such a way as to enable us to make this report 
with the least trouble. We could, of course, use 
the U. S. Standard Budget and secure this re- 
sult, but it has seemed to this office that the mod- 
ifications made by us save us work in the end. 
', S. Standard Forms 
so far as the budget is concerned, as entirely 
satisfactory.” 


Personally, I consider the I 


This perhaps explains why many other cities 
of similar size do not adopt the standard form. 
The strategic point is the state departments of 
education. So far as Kentucky is concerned, 
however, the reason assigned by Mr. Bliss is not 
operative, apparently, in that the state depart- 
ment blanks for reporting fiscal statistics are so 
inadequate as to render them practically useless 
The Kentucky bud- 
able to examine 


as a basis for budgeting. 
gets, so far as we have been 
them, do not appear to have been devised with 
any reference to the state department blanks for 


financial statistics. 


ACTUAL EXPENSES OF 1914-15 COMPARED WITH BUDGET OF 1914-15. 


General Office Service and Expense........... 
Supervisors’ and Teachers’ Salaries........... 
REMI TO lio én BARS 44 a RRO ewenw2 
Evening Schools and Summer Schools......... 


Medical Inspection TEESETELE CTC 

Textbooks, Supplies and Apparatus. Cebenwte vows 
Lectures and Recreation. ......cccsccccceccces 
Instruction Incidentals ............... 000000: 


Instruction Totals 


Janitors’, Engineers’, Firemen’s 
Danete O Weehssk > cdegbites ci dawdbewes 
Seek Dee OO PURO : 6ii ck dos 6ows ds cave ctu 


Insurance 


Supervisors’, 


Suilding Supplies sie 
Repairs and Replacements. ...............-05. 
Suilding Incidentals 


DE RMR 5 05:00.4644 60 .08%cc0binestane te 


Budget Expenses 
1914-15 1914-15 Over Under 
$ 5,200.00 $ 5,549.64 $% 349.64 eae 
201,900.00 200,589.22 $1,310.78 
18,500.00 16,307.33 2,192.67 
10,000.00 9,800.15 199.85 
3,200.00 3,337.00 137.00 
13.000.00 15,110.96 2,110.96 
500.00 1,000.32 500.32 seule 
1,400.00 973.54 426.46 


$253,700.00 $252,668.16 $1,031.84 


$ 20,100.00 $ 19,144.89 ........ % 955.11 

15,500.00 13,636.62 1,863.38 

1.000.00 ) i 342.66 
500.00 531.66 $ 31.66 
11.500.00 13,495.37 1,995.37 
600.00 683.26 85.26 

$ 49,200.00 $ 48,149.14 $1,050.86 
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Example of a Standardized Budget for a Small City. 


Ashland Budget Classification, 
1915-1916. 


BM, Vinee. yearly CRAPO. 6c csr cesceccccccces $12,660 
1, Fuel: 
ey dics cv db wane tee eae $900 
RE aS foe or rere 800 
SP ccpangesciet Gaes 25 
—— $1,725 
AE eee Pie 360 
Pe ED oh accseadienddcdsieveccce 75 
Es ee woes bk bg ea des 6 owe saeses 100 
EE, 6 ci Ses cecesbeeses 5,000 
Te Bk eee eek ee beecococe 4,750 
ae ana 5 660 cieeed coseeee 250 
I Tg os wc cit ence sececce 100 
eS err 300 
Me. CREe chic seep Kb sos ebeesccceccooe 27,720 
eee eee eee $1,800 
ee ee Sere eee 1,250 
SD er 2,000 
IEG, EES So ccc cece cccccess 9,095 
Re ere 5,200 
eee 6,075 
7. Janitors: 
 ” Focdectcecscceees 1,000 
EE oo ot bs ber eeee cere 700 
I Sah at ky obser s cc cwe 600 
PORE E Se eh ERs chek cedcsteccsaccessoens 250 
ECL al suabinceccsssccescesg a0 
ET © Tt wae si pecs rncevacece 75 
Ee ee 150 
I os coc b en ecedcsevecccsene 2,240 
a $ 200 
i teh sce c bear ec eee ne 200 
TTT LES ETE 100 
RE coos ccc adeccecce 300 
ES CON s Kes ayebtdesecocess 200 
TMC use \6s06s 00s sdve saeco 250 
oss S454 osnkee bows dea'e 100 
eae 65 ns 59.20 sb kw ode 08 100 
CV csehaseceaeceeee . oe 
EE, GUE cegtsewrcienss ces esos 100 
Se eaw aig sed esccnseeeee eae 200 
Ee 75 
Siena abs er e4 iodo e624 veces 30 
CE sed cbest eer sacvveocense 35 
15. Theme paper ..... yee ere Pore 100 
OPP TTT ee 50 
NE neo eink ook 4 0006460608 6% 75 
i ss. tb os bag 6 obese bh h4 4458 6.0 obs 1,850 
ess si peeeaaeee sees $ 800 
en Ee tos 6 id did ok <0 300 
3. Maps and globes...... Ter eT er 150 
Sc co cab ascites se6b eens 100 
i 2 esp, eee bd ee eens 500 
SE ls ou Ob 4 64s cosck ec dderbscesesye 750 
cont ebaweeeucesesocceoy Ge 
2. West Side Roof..... ee ee ‘. ooo 
i eb eeChe CE pice eedeveeeeeeiea 550 
1. Drawing tables ............. sve Bee 
RM ok Sn div'ne obo oe wee sen 100 
DP, cic abu cou es0eseotess 100 
ON ee ree ilies 75 
E5654 00500400080002600 100 


errr eee 


EEE PPP TEeT Terre mn a oe a Rie ard 27,720 
Se GD MIIENON sac ccccceess : ket haseen er 250 
D School supplies ........... baoaw es adkepnawna ae 
Kk. Apparatus ........ POY TERET TREC TEE 1,850 

i ek casa cad inner cethaeaeericessvenie 750 
ST PE scp ecacaecestervarsevesecesse 550 





~ $46,020 
A “Standardized” Budget. 

A splendid illustration of the possibilities of 
the United States standard form is given in the 
Survey Report of the Ashland, Oregon, school 
system, published in October, 1915. This survey 
is one of unusually suggestive value, and the 
only one that we have any knowledge of for a 
city as small as Ashland, approximately 5,000 by 
the 1910 census. This survey commission was 
composed of the following men: Mr. Fred C. 
Ayer, professor of education, University of Ore- 
gon, director of the survey; Mr. C. R. Frazier, 
superintendent of city schools, Everett, Wash- 
ington; and Mr. D. C. 
municipalities and public accounting, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


Sowers, professor of 


The recasting of the Ashland budget, as pre- 
pared by the board of education, into standard 
form terms was done by the survey commission 
in the shape of a constructive criticism of un- 
usual value. The report says: “There is given 
on pages 48 and 49, in parallel columns, the 
budget as prepared by the Ashland Board and 
the same items grouped under standard classifi- 
cations.” 

The complete United States standard form 
appears in full in the last section of this series, 
under Accounting and Reporting. 

The following material, quoted from the pages 
above referred to, constitutes the best illustra- 
tion we have run across of what the small city 
ean do with the rather formidable appearing 
standard form, as issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education: 


U. 8S. Bureau of Education Standard 
Classifications 





or se oo sin en dee cae eouh aoa $ 2,200 
Serre feet | 
2. Clerk and census...... , ‘ 300 
3. General expense .... ry 100 
ss DEIN: ob. nc. c0 6 cree ees 25,875 
ee eee 
Principals 
Teachers Sae8 +o " 
we een, BUDpli“s ......00.000 2,255 
Office : 
Stationery Tr orTeT Tee. Ok 
Postage Cibe ve kads bears. ee 
x. ee ‘ae oe 
Drawing Kelas dade Swed a 00) 
Penmanship ....... 5 eek 
SS Ad 55.5 9,550 6% 100 
EE “Sb sh esas 200 
Sh Re eer 200 
NE ee 250 
+” Tae bie eles oP a 
Physics a ee 100 
Pee, GOOR, occ ccces 125 
a eee ee 100 
Sere 200 
Crayon, paper, etc....... 130 
3 Operation of School Plant................. 4,795 
1. Janitors’ salaries ie waeeks ee 
2. Janitors’ supplies .......... 235 
i a Se 
b. Disinfectant .......... 50 
“Sy eee ar 35 
ee OE . 
SOU Ae 1,725 
Se a re 100 
OS A ee Pains. 350 
AE ae tt oa eee 75 
{ Maintenance of School Plant............... 1,000 
1, Repairs to buildings and up 
keep of grounds............ $ 750 
S ERBUFANCE ...ccccces rT 250 
are “ Seah oo ome s See 300 
Sf ere $ 300 
6. Outlay—Capital 
Acquisition 
1. Land 
2. New buildings 
5. Equipment, new buildings 
4. Alterations, old buildings 
5. Equipment, old buildings 
. 6 Educational kquipment .............. 2,100 
7. Other payments: 
BO ae : $ 4,750 


2. Debt reduction ..... saber 5,000 
3. Sinking fund. 
Summary 


1. Administration .$ 2,200 


i EN 5G a's 5.0 ooh R0d.04 be ao eéi-ooe 25,875 
o Wetmeeee GF G0DO0l: DIANE... .6.cccccccccceccce 4,795 
1. Maintenance of school plant............ ssoe Ree 
5. Library a FP ne OC 
GP cess Teerey rere aa Ra ewes . 2,100 
7. Other payments ..... -+0een Se 


; $46,020 

Commenting on the standard form, the Ash- 
land report declares: “The system is the best 
yet devised and is capable of expansion as the 
school system grows, and hence will not have to 
be changed from year to year. A standard class- 
ification of expenditures becomes more valuable 
each year because it makes possible the compari- 


THE CRYPTIC 


Isabel Underwood 


The high school building was very quiet. 
Those pupils who had generally to “stay after,” 
had made a swift exit, a hundred others after 
them, snatching at caps or wriggling into 
sweaters; even the conscientious laggards had 
disappeared, with a final thump of desk seat 
dropping, or a rattling of inkwell cover. In the 
halls was only the monotonous sweep of the 
broom, and in the superintendent’s office waited 
five harried teachers. This was the afternoon 
of teachers’ meeting, and monthly marks were 
in order. 
ing marks for daily recitations, marks for writ- 
ten work, and marks for tests; monthly grades 
in all subjects were averaged together, and an 


Each mark was the result of averag 


average of averages taken each semester. Even 
now the superintendent in his inner office was 
ruling off several square feet of paper on which 
to note averages. 

An elderly teacher of history showed a pale 
face, and circles under her eyes. 

“T was at work until after midnight,” she con 
fessed, to someone’s kindly inquiry, “and toward 
the end I grew so confused. I didn’t know 
whether to give Addie Cornwell 84 per cent or 
8:3. The average came to 83 and a fraction 

“What difference does it make?” asked an im- 
patient little teacher of languages, and the his- 
tory teacher’s glance was a patient rebuke. 


son of expenditures of one year with those of 
another, and with those of other cities of simi- 
lar size. 

“The purposes for which school funds are ex- 
pended are so nearly alike in all school systems, 
whether great or small, that standardization in 
school accounting is a comparatively simple 
problem. Every expenditure of school money 
ean be classified under one of the following 


Administration, 

Instruction, 

Operation of School Plant, 

Maintenance of School Plant, 
Acquisition of Plant or Equipment, and 
Fixed Charges and Contributions, 


divisions: 


and these have come to be regarded as the stand- 


ard classifications for school purposes. 

“By the very simple process of grouping the 
items of expenditure as set forth in the 1915-16 
budget under different headings, the standard 
form of budget can be produced for Ashland and 
furthermore, by simply inserting these new 
headings in the clerk’s distribution book, the ac- 
counting can be made to conform to the best 


modern standards in school accounting.” 


Need for Uniformity. 

The point of attack is obviously the state de- 
partments of education. The cities and towns 
find it to their own convenience to think, and 
therefore to budget in terms of the state depart- 
ment reports, as Superintendent Bliss staied. 
It is difficult to see why the state departnient 
authorities could not be convinced of the wis- 
dom of standardizing their practice in this diree- 
tion, to the great advantage of all parties con- 
cerned. This would facilitate comparisons be- 
tween cities of the same size, and also among 
states. As it is, very little can be done in the 
matter of comparative studies, for. the reason 
that there is no uniformity in terms and their 
use. The whole matter is on an independent 
and local basis, which means, not infrequently, 
on practically no basis at all. The greatest need 
in school administration at present is uniform- 
ity in this direction. 
ually, but it will come slowly. 


It is bound to come event- 
Education is con- 
servative and rightly so, but there is no mistake 
to be made in this direction. 


(To be continued.) 


REPORT CARD 


Blake, Oak Park, III. 


“Kighty-four per cent would mean that Addie 
does as well as Harry Grove, and 83 would 
mean that she does no better than Alice Baker. 
I think she comes somewhere in between —,” 
her voice trailed away into troubled silence. 

“Do Mr. and Mrs. Cornwell know what Harry 
Grove and Alice Baker are marked?” demanded 
the teacher of mathematics. 

“Oh no,” the history teacher was startled into 
“But Addie and Harry and Alice will 
all compare their marks, and they might feel 
that these are unjust. And I 
lamented again, “that I might encourage John 
Dew. 


a reply. 
wish,” she 


He works so hard, and all I could do to 
show I appreciate it, would be to raise his mark 
by one per cent. 1 can’t quite do that.” 

The language teacher shrugged her shoulders. 
she offered. 
And before the astonished 
eyes of four other teachers she displayed a blank 


“Want to see my system ?” “Sim 


ple, and conclusive.” 


record book. 

“But what shall you do,” faltered the history 
teacher, “when the superintendent calls on you 
for marks ?” 

“T’ll supply them,” promised the other. “79- 
81-87; odd numbers are more convincing.” 

The mathematics teacher’s tone spoke the dis- 


Concluded on Page 
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Directors vs. Superintendent 








Public school management is becoming more 
Without doubt, there 
is an ever increasing interest in the edueation 


and more a live question. 


of our children and the question of supervising 
this most important factor of publie concern in 
community life is being more freely discussed. 
The average school director was formerly an 
uneducated citizen. Unfortunately such a one 
is still occasionally to be found on the job. This 
director had charge of both the business and 
educational parts of school work. His word was 
law and without recourse in all matters pertain 
ing to buildings, teachers and the curriculum. 
Needless to say such provision for school man 
agement has held back and in many eases is still 


This old 


primary factor. 


holding back a wholesome progress. 
time director made economy the 
His financial showing was presented as the mark 
of efficiency in his directorship. It was made 
manifest in plain; cheap buildings, cheap teach 
ers and a meager equipment. Everything was 
so simplitied that an active, energetic, school 
spirit was an impossibility. 
Growth of Professional Independence. 

In recent years, greater interest has been 
awakened along educational lines. The leading 
spirits in any enterprising community readily 
recognize that any such attitude as that which 
formerly obtained is no longer tolerable. They 
contend that better privileges should be given 
the boys and girls. Educational leaders, too, 
have long been restless under such restriction 
and have demanded the right to dictate to the 
director methods and plans more advanced in 
character which promise and secure better re- 
sults. Their management transcends that of 
the average school board, no doubt, in most re 
spects. It offers much more elaborate and in 
the main much more helpful courses to the pub- 
lie’s young wards. In some instances the change 
is de cidedly marked and there are evidences that 
the pendulum may swing to the other extreme. 
Leading schoolmen are posing as experts in all 
the various lines entering into our school sys 
tem. They are demanding the privilege to dic 
tate the curriculum, to select the teachers, to 
construct and to supervise the buildings and to 
direct all matters relative to equipment, play 
grounds, ete. 

As above intimated, this is the other extreme 
and it is thought by many educational enthu- 
siasts as well as some others to be the solution 
of this much vexed school problem. Have we 
facts to substantiate this view? 


Duties of School Board Members. 
Publie schools are publie institutions and sup 
ported by public funds. Their 
must be based on democratic principles. 


management 
In this 
management the people demand the right to 
direct the activities of the school thru their 
representatives. Thus far there is no law, leg 
ally or morally considered, whereby the com 
munities’ representatives in school affairs have 
the right to delegate all their functions and 
responsibilities to others. They are elected to 
carry out the duties of their office as stipulated 
by law. 


In accepting the position, they assume 


the responsibilities legally and morally imposed 
upon them as public officials. Men and women 
who assume the duties of school director for the 
honors and distinction the position affords and 
ignore the duties they have sworn to perform 
should be deposed. Their indifference to obliga- 
tion cannot be compensated for by putting 
everything in the hands of one whom they elect 
as superintendent. A superintendent’s work is 
almost entirely educational in character while 
that of the director is largely business. There 
are certain features of school management, how- 
ever, wherein the work of the superintendent 
and that of the director blend; besides an intel 
ligent board of directors can appreciate the 
duties imposed upon the superintendent and he 
in turn is often competent to recommend to the 
board the expediency of certain business pro- 
cedures. It is thus clearly seen that the direc- 
tors and the superintendent together must neces- 
sarily constitute the board of school manage- 
ment. 

The Superintendent’s Lack of Business Train- 

ing. 

It is frequently claimed that the average 
board knows but little about the employment of 
This is 
however, that the 
average superintendent knows little about bus- 


teachers or the adoption of textbooks. 
admitted. It is just as true, 


There is no reflection here in 
either case. It is a matter of training. We 


iness matters. 


have no school for the training of men for 
school directors and the training of a superin- 
tendent is along scholastic rather than commer- 
cial lines. Tho he usually commands a sub- 
stantial income, he, materially speaking, has 
little to show for it even after years of labor. 
In view of these facts it would not be wise to 
put from fifty thousand dollars to several times 


that amount in the hands of one who has not 





MR. F. F. HALL, 
Dundee, Illinois 


Vice-President of the Illinois Association of School Boards. 
See Page 43 
Mr. Hall has been a member of the school board at Dundee 
for many years and is at present its president 
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special financial training for him to spend as 
he may see fit in the management of the school 
system over which he is placed. 

Neither is the average superintendent well in- 
formed along the lines of Hage and practical 
sanitation. This also may be charged against 
the directorship but with more excuse and we 
believe to a less degree. The superintendent 
may observe the height of the seats and desks 
correctly but his knowledge of light and ventila- 
tion is either exceedingly faulty or he fails to 
appreciate their full importance. He overlooks 
the irritating and vexatious features of school 
curricula and of schoolroom methods which, it 
is generally conceded, are responsible in no 
small degree for more or less serious mental and 
physical disturbances of children. These, too, 
are features in school management upon which 
he should be well informed because of their 
direct association with the receptive powers of 
the child and because the health of the child 
now being conserved by proper school manage- 
ment. 

These statements are not made critically. 
They are simply expressions of facts existing 
where the school board delegates all the work of 
school management to one person whom it has 
chosen as superintendent, and where the super- 
intendent seeks to assume entire control of the 
It may be fur- 
ther stated that it is not just to expect one per- 
son to be expert in all the phases of an edu- 
Neither is it just to load 
everything upon him and demand in the end 


system over which he is placed. 


cational system. 


satisfactory administration. The law recog- 
nizes the unfairness of such procedure when it 
provides a board of three or more citizens in- 
stead of one—an educational expert to do this 
work. 

Co-operation Essential to Success. 

The writer appreciates the difficulties with 
which a wide-awake superintendent has to con- 
tend when it comes to dealing with a board of 
committeemen who will neither do or permit to 
be done those things that are essentials in the 
In such 
eases he is entitled to relief which in the last 


proper management of a school system. 


analysis must come from the community. More 
thought must be given in the choice of the 
school director. The community must elect cit- 
izens in whom confidence can be placed and 
then withhold criticism and complaint. The 
ideal board will be found to consist of busy bus- 
iness and professional men who are public-spir- 
ited and successful in their respective vocations. 
Two or three live business men, a successful 
lawyer and an up to date physician will guard 
the various interests of the school system inso- 
far as it concerns the community and at the 
same time they will give a substantial support 
to anyone who is qualified for the position of 
superintendent. With the estimate of the bus- 
inessmen, the legal opinion of the lawyer, the 
judgment of the physician and the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, all pooled together, 
the community will have its school system man- 
aged with economy and efficiency. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A RURAL SOCIAL 
CENTER SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Educators and others who have actively pro- 
moted the use of country schoolhouses as social 
centers have generally found in the buildings 
themselves a strong barrier against the most 
desirable community gatherings and _ recrea- 
tional activities. The small building with the 
fixed desks and other impediments of the class- 
room is not particularly attractive or usable 
and it is not to be wondered that adults are not 
inclined to visit it. Before the country school 
can begin to meet its opportunities and duties 
as a social center, it must be adapted to those 
activities which adults will be interested in and 
will enjoy. 

A suggestive plan for a schoolhouse that will 
lend itself to wider use has been recently pre- 
pared by Messrs. Brooks & Bramhall of Decatur, 
Tll., at the instance of Mrs. D. B. Parr of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Parr has been an advocate of the use of school 
buildings for social center purposes and has 
dene more, perhaps, than any other person in 
Illinois to advocate its value. She has studied 
the problem intimately as it relates to rural 
schools and from her observations th« 
sketches were developed. 


present 


The building is planned to serve the ordinary 
school purposes in the day time and to afford 
not only space for a classroom, but also a recrea- 
tion room for the pupil and additional space for 
a library, a domestic science room and manual 
training. 
ing is intended to afford a library, and audi 


For social center purposes the build 


tcrium for general community gatherings, con 
certs, etc., and a social room for games and in- 
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door athletics. In the same social room it is 
planned that meals shall be served. 


The building is designed to be built with 
lecal material preferably brick, with stone, 


cement block, or terra cotta trim. The roof may 
be shingled or covered with slate or some other 
fireproof material. The exterior design is simple 
aud depends rather on good proportions for the 
architectural effect. 

The building may be erected as shown in the 
sketches, or the auditorium and a portion of 
the social room may be omitted and erected at a 
future date. The construction of a curtain wall 
in line with the rear wall of the kitchen and 
boiler room will make the building complete 
without the auditorium. 

The building has two entrances so that the 
sexes may be kept entirely separate both in the 
day time and in the evening. The boys’ vesti- 
bule gives entrance to a locker room and toilet 
and leads to a coat room and shower bath and 
the boiler room in The girls’ 
vestibule admits to a 


the basement. 
hall that 
locker room and a toilet and also to the audi 
torium and the schoolroom. 


opens into a 


The schoolroom proper is 25 by 32 feet in size 
and is large enough to seat a maximum of 54 
children. 
by means of a rolling curtain that can be swung 


It is separated from the auditorium 


back against the wall without any obstruction. 
The auditorium is lighted from both 
sides and has a generous stage and dressing 
The schoolroom is intended to be fur- 
with movable seat desks which can be 
easily turned into supplementary seating for the 
auditorium. 

It is intended that the library shall be fitted 


pre yper 


rooms. 
nished 
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with ample shelving for several thousand books 
and that it shall contain a table and chairs for 
reading. 

The social room in the basement measures 58 
by 32 feet and is intended for general uses in- 
cluding dances, games, evening dinners, ete. It 
is planned that the front end shall be equipped 
with manual training benches. 

The kitchen is equipped with tables, a cup- 
board, a range, and a sink, and adjoins a serving 
pantry. The kitchen is large enough for small 
classes in domestic science and can be used for 
serving hot meals and lunches at social gather- 
ings. 

The architects have planned that the boiler 
and heating apparatus shall be enclosed in a fire- 
proof room. The ventilation is to be 
plished by means of a gravity system with sup- 


accom- 


plementary steam heat in each of the rooms and 
aspirating coils in the exhaust flues. The ducts 
from the ventilating stacks are to be gathered 
in the attic and connected to a large roof venti- 
lator. It is planned to close this ventilator when 
the building is not in use and to heat the struc- 
ture by direct radiation only. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is 
planned to include toilets and showers of the 
best school type. Water is to be pumped from 
a driven well and is to be forced by means of an 
engine and pump into a compression tank in the 
boiler room. The sewage is to be discharged 
into a septic tank and disposal field. 

The estimated cost of the building complete is 
$9,000, and the school proper without the audi- 
torium may be erected for approximately $6,500. 

Information about the plans of the building 
may be obtained from Mrs. D. B. Parr at 
Decatur. 
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Recognition of Standard Colleges and Normal Schools in the 


Certification of Teachers 


Dr. Henry E. Kock, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O. 


Ten years ago Dr. E. P. Cubberley* made a 
survey of the conditions of the United States 
under which teachers’ certificates were issued. 
His findings were amazing not to say appalling. 
The recommendations made in his conclusions 
were of such farseeing nature and based on such 
good principles of organization that great good 
To see what effect 
if any had been accomplished the writer has 


should have come from them. 


made a survey during the past year of a similar 
nature to determine to what extent examinations 
are becoming obsolete and are being replaced by 
records of training and experience. 

It was found that while conditions have im- 
proved in most states to a remarkable extent, in 
conditions are about the 
In fact, one cau 


others however the 
same they were ten years ago. 
tell the progressiveness of a state by the method 
in which it issues its teachers’ certificates. 

At that time there existed a diversity of stand 
ards in the different states by which the transfer 
the other state was 
These re 


of teachers from one to 
greatly and unnecessarily restricted. 
sitrictions seemed in some states to give either 
the board of examiners per diem work or prevent 
teachers from other states from interfering with 
the law of supply and demand. At present only 
the District of Columbia, Connecticut, Florida 
and New Hampshire refuse to recognize certifi- 
cates of any kind from another state. 

Examinations were the dominant method of 
testing a teacher’s fitness for employment. To 
day it is the exception and college diplomas are 
not only the rule but are encouraged by most 
school laws. The state examination has super 
seded the local one and certificates issued by the 
state take precedence over locally issued certifi- 
cates. 

New York is the only state recognizing stand- 
ard college diplomas permitting certain cities, 
Albany, Buffalo, New York and Jamestown to 
refuse diplomas recognized elsewhere. 

The recognition of standard college diplomas 
is becoming general. Only these states do not 
recognize college graduates under any condi 


tions from other states: Connecticut, Indiana, 


District of Columbia, Michigan, Florida, New 
Hampshire, Georgia, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, recognize colleges in their own state. 
Georgia accepts state certificates from other 


states while the others require examinations. 
Sixteen states recognize graduates from colleges 
that have been approved by the state authorities, 
ten states and two territorial possessions recog- 
nize graduates from other states under certain 
other conditions, such as experience, knowledge 
of local geography, history, school laws, ete. Six 
states recognize graduates from other states if 
they present credits in education varying from 
four to Eight 
recognize graduates on the transcript of their 
Two states not reporting, Iowa 


twenty semester hours. states 
college records. 
and Kansas. 

While a great many states issue life or perma- 
nent certificates the trend seems to be to dis- 
continue this practice and issue renewable five 
year certificates. In addition to this condition 
the holder is expected to teach and not lay thes: 
certificates aside for some future emergency. 

Not much progress could be found in the rais 
ing of the requirements of members of boards 
of examiners. The conclusion has been drawn 
that these boards will soon become obsolete and 
are therefore not being disturbed. 

*Certification of Teachers. E. P. Cubberley— 


5th Year Book Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education. 1906. 


In nearly all the states except Kentucky the 
standard for teaching has raised to a 
desired High teachers in 
Kentucky need be only graduates of a high 


been 
minimum. school 
school with one year at college or normal school. 
With the encouragement to college graduates, 
requirements for teachers’ certificates by exam- 
ination have been raised. There is a marked 
uniformity thruout the United States with ref- 
erence to the kind of certificates issued. Vir- 
ginia is the only state that still maintains the 
old individual merit certificate where the holder 
is distinguished by the grade of the certificate 
he holds. Virginia issues some two dozen dif- 
ferent certificates, such as a professional uni- 
versity certificate, a professional college gradu- 
ate certificate, a state normal certificate, city 
nermal certificate, university certificate, colleg- 
iate certificate, junior college certificate, state 
military institute, ete., etc., all these permitting 
the holder to teach in the high schools of Vir- 
ginia. 

The standards for life or permanent certifi- 
cate have been raised indirectly by issuing these 
only to the most capable teachers. This is done 
in requiring evidence of successful experience 
varying from one to twenty years before the cer- 
tificate issued is a permanent one. While for- 
merly each state had its own standards the rec- 
ognition of graduates from standard colleges 
has made for a common standard, which will 
gradually be raised as the standards of colleges 
Few states may be considered “up- 
pish” or retaliatory. Except in those states 
mentioned above there now exists a free ex- 
change of courtesies among the states and be- 
sides recognizing graduates from standard col- 
leges, state certificates based upon common 
standards are recognized by the various states. 

In comparing the present situation with Dr. 
Cubberley’s suggestions of ten years ago it is 
how many of them have been 


are raised. 


astonishing 
adopted. 

With few exceptions no city certificates are 
issued except in large cities. 

Provisional certificates are being issued only 
as interim or probational permits. 

The state professional certificate as apart from 
the state life certificate has almost become obso 
lete as mentioned above. 

Many states demand special preparation in 
secondary education for a high school certificate. 

The teachers are now freed from vexatious 
re-examinations after once having shown their 
worth as successful teachers and after the pro- 
bstionary period is passed certificates are either 
renewable indefinitely or made permanent. 

To determine to what extent diplomas from 
reputable colleges were being recognized, we 
wrote to every state superintendent in the 
United States inquiring under what conditions, 
if any, teachers’ certificates without examina- 
tion would be granted to graduates of standard 
eclleges and normal schools, with the following 
results: 

Alaska. Elementary certificate issued by Gov- 
ernor, ex-officio Superintendent of Schools. 
Valid for two years, renewable. 

Alabama. Elementary of first grade for one 
year, renewable. Life certificates on examina- 
tion only. 

Arizona. If college is on accredited list, pri- 
mary certificate, valid four years. Life certifi- 
cate by examination only. 

Arkansas. With six months’ experience a six 
year certificate. With twelve 
months’ experience, life certificate. 
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professional 


California. If on accredited list certificate 
from county superintendent for six years, re- 
newable. ; 

Colorado. Twenty-four months’ experience. 
Cral examination in pedagogy. Five years, re- 
newable. 

Connecticut. No authority to issue certificate 
on those of other states. 

Delaware. To graduates of certain accredited 
colleges. 

District of Columbia. Not permitted to accept 
ccrtificates from other states or cities. 

Florida. Under no circumstances without ex- 
amination. 

Georgia. Do not recognize colleges. Exchange 
of state certificates under certain conditions. 

Idaho. Fighteen months’ experience and pass 
cxaminations on Idaho. 

Illinois. County certificate issued on diploma. 
State certificate only by examination. 


Indiana. Do not recognize colleges of other 
states. 
Iowa. No reply received. 


No answer. 

High school certificate entitles to 
One year at college for second- 
Twenty years’ experience for 


Kansas. 

Kentucky. 
teach in grades. 
ary certificates. 
life certificate. 

Louisiana. 
proved list. 

Maine. High school and elementary certifi- 
cate if college equal to Maine college. 

Maryland. Must have 200 hours in educa- 
tion. 


To graduates of colleges on ap- 


Massachusetts. Preliminary certificate, valid 
two years, permanent after two years’ success. 

Michigan. Do not recognize colleges of other 
Reciprocate state certificates. 

Minnesota. Must be accredited. Elementary 
certificate. If specialized in high school sub- 
jects then a secondary certificate. 

Missouri. Eighteen hours in education. State 
certificate for five years after nine months’ ex- 
perience. 

Mississippi. Recognizes graduates. (No other 
information given.) 

Montana. Only after nine months’ exper- 


states. 


lence, 

Nebraska. Twelve hours in education. County 
certificate of first grade and city certificate of 
second grade. 

Nevada. High school certificate on sixteen 
semester hours in education. 


New Jersey. State board passed on individual 


record. 
New Hampshire. No certificate without ex- 
amination. 


New Mezico. Provided work at college covers 
requirements. 

New York. Provisional. Permanent after 
three years’ success. Not good in Albany, Buf- 
falo, Jamestown and New York City. 

North Carolina. If work at college covers re- 
quirements, board may accept in lieu of exam- 
ination. 

North 
first grade. 
five years. 

Oklahoma.. If college is approved. 
school certificate for five years, renewable. 

Ohio. Provisional, valid four years. Perma- 
nent after two years’ success. 

Oregon. Accredited college graduates, second- 
ary school certificate for one year, after six 
months’ experience a five year, after 30 months 
a life certificate. 


Sixteen hours in education, 
Renewal for 


Dakota. 
Valid for two years. 


High 
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Pennsylvania. If accredited, provisional for 
three years, made permanent after three years’ 
success. 

Porto Rico. All must take examination. 
certificate after five years’ experience. 

Rhode Island. First grade certificate on cer- 
tification as to scholastic and professional at- 
tainments. 

South Carolina. State certificate on tran- 
script of record and rating of institution. 

South Dakota. Provisional. After 40 months’ 
experience life certificate. 

Tennessee. Two terms in education then ele 
mentary certificate. Six terms in education for 
a secondary accredited college. 


Li fe 


Valid five years. 


Texas. Four courses in education. State life 
certificate. 
Utah. Six hours in education. Temporary 


high school, renewable, life on two years. 


Vermont. If approved college, first grade cer 
tificate. Permanent after 40 weeks’ success. 


Virginia. Graduates of high school to grad- 
uate school may teach in all grades. 

Wyoming. If approved, first class certificate. 
After two years’ success, permanent. 

Washington. 
State Manual. 
tion, temporary 
life. 


West Virginia. 


All must pass examination on 
Graduates with credit in educa 
certificate. After 45 months 


education 
Life after ten years. 
At diseretion of board on candi 


Twenty hours in 
High school certificate. 

Wisconsin. 
date’s record, one year certificate. After two 
years, life. 

From a study of the above tabulation it will 
be noticed that while in general there has been 
marked progress along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Cubberley, the certification of teachers based 
on college from uniform. 
There is great need for raising the standard of 
efheiency in the teaching force of the United 
States. Under our present constitution we can 
not frame federal laws to accomplish this. The 


credentials is far 


bureau of education can exert a great moral 

To achieve uni 
form standards thruout the United States with 
proper allowances to much varying local condi 


fluence in the situation only. 


tions and yet bring about a national unity of 
standards for the certification of teachers will 
require the co-operation of the several states by 
the adoption of uniform statutes. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education 
edly influential 


Association could be mark- 
securing such legislation. 

The following paragraphs suggest sections of 
a statute meeting the condition as outlined 
above. As will be seen it does not interfere 
with the common plan of certification of teach 
ers by examination. It does not necessarily 
eliminate the county boards. It does not estab 
lish standard beyond the achievements of any 
state in the union. The standard is in short the 
attitude in educational efficiency 
the standard colleges and normal schools which 
meet the approval of the state board. Its flexi- 
bility will be noticed in that each state’s stand- 
ard is that attained by ‘its own colleges and nor- 
mal school, and in this way 
peculiarly local. 

Seotion 1. There shall be a state board of 
school examiners consisting of five competent 
persons resident of state, to be appointed by the 
governor of the state. Not more than three of 
tkem shall belong to the same political party. 
The majority shall be college graduates. 

Section 2. The term of office of such exam 
iners shall be five years. The term of one of 
the examiners shall expire on the thirty-first 
day of August each year. When a vacancy 
occurs in the board, whether from expiration of 
the term of office, refusal to serve, or other cause. 
the superintendent of public instruction shall 


attained by 


meets conditions 
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fill it by appointment for the full or unexpired 
term as the case demands. 

Section 3. The board thus constituted may 
issue three grades (high, elementary, special) of 
life certificates to such persons as are found to 
possess the requisite scholarship and who ex- 
hibit satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 
acter and of professional experience and ability. 
The certificate shall be for different grades of 
schools according to branches taught and be 
valid in the schools specified therein. The clerk 
of the board shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ing showing the number, date and grade of each 
certificate to granted; and for what 
branches and report such statistics to 
the superintendent of public instruction annu 
ally on or before the thirty-first day of 

SECTION 4. 


whom 
of study, 


August. 
Applicants for life certificates of 
any kind shall possess an amount of professional 
training as follows: 

On and after January first not less than a one 
year course or its equivalent in summer school 
work, in a recognized institution or college or 
normal school rank for the training of teachers, 
ora year’s course in an arts college on the recog- 
nized list, maintaining a practice department. 

On and after January 1 (five years) not less 
course, 


ihan a two year or its equivalent in 


summer school work a recognized institution 
ot college or normal school rank for the training 
of teachers, or two years’ work in an arts college 
on the recognized list maintaining a practice 
department, not less than one-fourth of which 
work shall be in education subjects including 
observation and practice teaching. 

(Above to gradually raise standards of re 
cuirement. ) 

(To inelude teachers five yvears in service. ) 

Section 5. In addition 
mentioned in the 


to the requirements 
section above first part every 
not a graduate 
of a recognized institution for the training of 


applicant for a life certificate if 


teachers of college or normal school rank or 


liberal arts college on the recognized list, shall 


have had at least fifty months of 
teaching experience and hold a certificate of 


successful 
graduation from first grade high school or its 
equivalent. 

SECTION 6. <A normal 
teachers’ college or university 
within or without the state who has completed 
a full two years’ 


graduate from any 


school, college, 
academic and_ professional 
course in such institution and who also possesses 
a first grade high school diploma or its equiva 
lent shall upon application to the superintend- 


be granted without fur 


ent of public instruction 
ther examination a provisional elementary cer 
tificate valid for four years in any school dis 
trict within the state; 
tution has been 
state board of school examiners. 

Section 7. A 
school, 


provided that such insti- 
approved biannually by the 


graduate from any normal 


teachers’ college, college or university 


within or without the state who has completed 


a full four years’ academic and _ professional 


course in such institution and who also holds a 
cecrtifieate of graduation from a first grade high 


school, or its equivalent shall upon application 


to the superintendent of publie instruction be 


granted without further examination a_ pro 


visional high school certificate valid for four 


years in any school district within the state, 


provided that such institution has been approved 


biannually by the state board of school exam 


iners. 
(For special teachers’ certifieate. ) 


Section 8 A graduate from any normal 


school, teachers’ college, college or university, 


who has completed a special two-vear course, 
with training school experience, in music, draw 
ing, penmanship, manual training, physical cul- 
kindergar 


ture, domestic science, agriculture, 


tening, any modern language, or such other 


studies as are required to be taught by special 
teachers or supervisors and who also possess a 
first grade high school diploma or its equivalent, 
shall upon application to the superintendent of 


(Concluded on Page 70 
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THE AUTHORITY OF TEACHERS’ 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


Nature of the Teacher’s Authority. 

When parents, in fulfilling their duty of train 
ing their child into a useful and virtuous mem- 
ber of society, place him in charge of a teacher 
for the purpose otf acquiring certain forms ol} 
education, by that fact the teacher becomes in 
loco parentis in regard to all matters pertaining 
to that particular phase of the child’s life which 
is intrusted to his guidance for development, in- 
cluding the power and duty of correction (Note, 
65 L. R. A. 891; 1 Bl. Com. 453; 27 Me. 266). 
The teacher is the substitute for the parent, is 
with the performance of his 
duties, and in the exercise of these delegated 
duties is invested with his power (31 Am. Dee. 
416; 30 Am. Rep. 706). His authority thus 
ck legated extends only to what is just, proper 


charged in part 


and necessary for the welfare of the pupil under 

the circumstances. The teacher has no general 

right to punish for all offences; his right is 

restricted to the limits of his jurisdiction and 

responsibility as a teacher (38 Am. St. Rep. 645). 
Right to Enforce Discipline. 

The teacher is an executive officer of th 
school department of the government, and as 
such must enforce order and decorum in his 
school (10 Allen-Mass.-150). The foundation 
of the teacher’s right to enforce discipline over 
his scholars is a duty vested by law in parents 
which 


to maintain and educate their offspring, 


includes such power of correction as may be 
requisite for the discharge of their trust; and 
so much of this power as is necessary for the 
purpose is delegated to the teacher that he may 
the better accomplish the purpose of education 
(16 Am. St. Rep. 31). 
may exercise such powers of control, restraint 


Consequently a teacher 


and correction over his pupils as may be neces 
sary to enable him to perform properly his 
duties as teacher; and it nothing unreasonable 
is demanded he has the right to direct how and 
when each pupil shall attend to his appropriate 
duties and the manner in which he shall demean 
himself (35 Cye. 1154). 

Rules are necessary 


These should be supplied to the 


for the orderly conduct 
of a school. 
which has the special 
charge of the school. Against the order of the 
board the teacher cannot lawfully enforee his 


teacher by the board 


rules; 
authority in the school and over his pupils from 
the affirmative action of the board. Whenever 
the board fails to act, the teacher may make 
needful rules and regula 


but he does not derive all his power and 


and promulgate all 
tions. It frequently happens that emergencies 
arise which require prompt action and for which 
the rules do not provide a remedy. In such 
cases the teacher must act, and his action if 
reasonable is valid and binding until the board 
directs otherwise (Note, 76 Am. Dec. 165). The 
obligations on the part ot pupils ot obedience to 
lawful commands, subordination, civil deport- 
ment, respect for the rights of other pupils and 
fidelity to proper 
school system, and constitute, so to speak, the 


duty are inherent in any 


common law of the school. Every pupil is pre 
sumed to know this law and is subject to it, 
whether it has or has not been re-enacted by 
the board in the form of written rules and regu 
lations (30 Am. Rep. 706). Thus it is obvious 


that the mere fact that a school board fails to 


*iHditor’s Note Chis is one of a series of articles 


which will be published in book form with the title, 
“Essentials of School Law.’ The abbreviations of 
states within parentheses in this article refer to state 
reports O her abbreviations used are Am. Dec. 


American Decisions; Am. Rep.—American Reports; Am. 
St. Rep.—American S‘ate Reports; Atl.—Atlantic Re 
porter; Cye.—Cyclopaedia of Law; LR, A.—Lawyers'’ 
Reports Annotated; L. R. A. N. S.—Lawyers’ Reports 
Annotated New Series; N. E.—Northeastern Reporter; 
N. W.—Northwestern Reporter; Pae —Pacific Reporter ; 
So —Southern Reporter: S. E.—Southeastern Reporter; 
5s. W Southwestern Reporter 


record its rules will not render them void, altho 
a statute requires all of its votes, orders, and 
proceedings to be recorded in a permanent 
record book (116 Mass. 365; 61 N. E. 263). 


Right to Inflict Punishment. 

It is everywhere admitted that a teacher has 
a right to inflict reasonable punishment upon a 
pupil for misconduct, by whipping or otherwise, 
for the purpose of maintaining the discipline 
and efficiency of the school (Notes, 31 Am. Dee. 
119; 24 Am. Rep. 769; 102 Am. St. Rep. 537). 
The teacher has no general right of chastisement 
The teacher's 
right in this respect is restricted to the limits 
o: his jurisdiction. But within these limits a 
teacher may exact a compliance with all reason 
able demands, and may, in a kind and reasonable 


for all offences as has the parent. 


spirit, inflict corporal punishment upon a pupil 
for disobedience (3 Am. St. Rep. 645). 
oi misconduct he is vested with the power to 


In cases 


administer moderate correction with a proper 
instrument and such pynishment should have 
some reference to the character of the offence 
and the sex, age, size and physical strength of 
the pupil (16 Am. St. Rep. 33). The pupil’s 
prior or habitual conduct or misconduct also 
regarded (2 Atl. 841), altho his con 
duct at the time of punishment should be the 
main consideration (88 Mo. App. 354). Within 
these limits the teacher has the authority to 


niay be 


heinousness of the 
oftence, and to meet out to the offender the 
punishment which he thinks his conduct justly 


determine the gravity or 


merits, and hence the parent or teacher is often 
said, pro hae vice, to exercise judicial functions 
(16 Am. St. Rep. 33). 
of a school forbid assistant teachers to inflict 
corporal punishment, it has been held in Eng 
land that their 
them with this power, and a pupil who for mis 


Even tho the regulations 


position nevertheless invests 
conduct has been moderately chastised by one 
cannot recover damages of him therefor (1 K. 
b. 160, 1 British Rul. Cas. 708). 

In a few instances the teacher’s right to in 
flict corporal punishment has been made the 
subject of legislative enactment (Note, 65 L. R. 
A. 899). 


declaratory of the law, requiring the force or 


These statutes as a rule are merely 


reasonable in manner and 
moderate in degree (Canada, New York, Minne 
sota, Texas), altho in at least one state corporal 


violence used to be 


punishment has been prohibited (New Jersey). 
When, however, the limit of punishment which 
a teacher may inflict upon a pupil is set out by 
statute, it may not be exceeded, altho the pupil 
remains unsubdued (25 8. W. 1072). But not- 
withstanding a statute on the subject, evidence 
of the teacher’s intent in inflicting the punish- 
33 S. W. 234), and he may 
use such force as is necessary in combating the 


ment is admissible (: 


efforts of a large, strong youth to assault him, 
while resisting compliance with a reasonable 


command (43 S. W. 1013). 


Corporal Punishment of Girls. 

In giving the teacher the right to inflict cor 
poral punishment, the law makes no express dis 
tinction as to whether the offending pupil is a 
girl or a boy; and when the legality of the 
punishment of a girl is presented, it generally is 
a question for the jury to determine whether or 
under all the circumstances, 
In the ab- 
sence of statute or school regulation to the con- 


not the whipping, 
was reasonable (24 Am. Rep. 769). 


the teacher has as much legal right to 
Yet it is obvious 
that a teacher incurs greater risk of legal re- 


trary, 
whip a girl as to whip a boy. 


sponsibility in inflicting corporal punishment 
upon a girl. There is undoubtedly, on account 
of public opinion, a greater likeliness that the 
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teacher will be sued by a girl than by a boy; 
and when sued, there is a greater probability of 
a sympathetic jury imposing damages upon the 
teacher by coming to the conclusion that the 
broken rule was unreasonable, or that lasting 
injury was inflicted by the punishment, or (un- 
der some authorities) that the punishment in 
character or extent was disproportionate to the 
offence, or that the teacher in inflicting the 
punishment was animated by an improper mo- 
tive. Any one of these possible conclusions will 
render the teacher liable to the pupil. In a 
determination of the reasonableness of the 
punishment, sex is one of the factors taken into 
consideration (1 Kan. L. J. 370; 2 Atl. 841; 35 
Cye. 1188), and it may well be that punishment 
not immoderate when administered to a boy 
would be considered excessive when applied to 
a girl of the same size or age. Any verdict that 
a girl secure against the teacher for 
assault and battery would be difficult to over- 
turn, unless its size warranted the inference that 
it was the result of the 
the jury. 


might 


passion and prejudice of 


Limits of Permissible Punishment. 
“Foolishness,” said Solomon, “is bound up in 
the heart of a child, but the rod of correction 
shall drive it far from him.” 


cipline with the rod, 


The right of dis- 
administered without 
nialice or immoderation, has been well character- 
ized as part of the common law of the school- 
room (16 Am. St. Rep. 31). The punishment 
inflicted by the teacher must not be cruel or 
oppressive; the cause for it must be sufficient; 
and the instrument used must be suitable for 
Moreover, the manner and extent 
ot the correction, the part of the person to which 
it is applied, and the temper in which it is in- 
flicted must be distinguished by the kindness, 
prudence, and propriety which become the sta- 
tion of the teacher (4 Ind. 290). The punish- 
ment ought always to be apportioned to the 
gravity of the offense (3 Am. St. Rep. 645); 
and the teacher must be governed as to the mode 
and severity of it by the nature of the offense, 
the age, sex, size, and apparent powers of en- 
durance of the pupil (16 Am. St. Rep. 31; 4 
CGray-Mass.-36; 14 Tex. App. 66; 1 Kan. L. J. 
370; 2 Atl. 841; 60 Am. Rep. 709; 76 Am. Dee. 
171). 
chastisement «is 


the purpose. 


It is for the jury to determine whether a 
from the 
size of the rod used, the character of the wounds 
inflicted, and all the other circumstances of the 
case (20 8. W. 360; 34 Am. Rep. 769; 76 Am. 
Dee. 156; 95 N. W. 640). 


The punishment must not be inflicted because 


immoderate or not 


of an improper motive; and consequently it is 
unlawful if it is prompted by malice (88 Mo. 
App. 354), spite (11 Pa. Dist. Rep. 199), in- 
solence (4 Ind. 290), revenge (44 S. E. 602), 
or caprice, anger, or bad temper (8 L. C. Jur. 
173). 
punishment from a malicious motive (88 Mo. 
354).. The jury, may infer 
malice from an excessive punishment (48 8S. E. 


There can be no such thing as reasonable 


App. moreover, 
602), or from an improper instrument of correc- 
tion (7 So. 268); and it is not allowable to 
punish a pupil for the misconduct of others (48 
S. E. 602). If the punishment is characterized 
by an illegal motive, it is an assault, regardless 
of how mild it is (88 Mo. App. 354; 18 S. E. 
256). . The mildness of the punishment, how- 
ever, may serve to reduce the damages assessed 
by the jury in a civil action as well as to reduce 
the penalty fixed by the court in a criminal 
prosecution (1 Sutherland on Damages—3rd 
Ed.—§§ 43, 100). 

It is obvious that teachers should correct their 
pupils with such things as are fit for correction 
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rather than with dangerous weapons likely to 
kill or maim. It has been held that a small, 
smooth rattan is a reasonable instrument of cor- 
rection (5 Clark-Pa.-78). But to punish pupils 
with an iron bar, a sword, a pestle, or a great 
staff clearly is not permissible (Note, 65 L. R. A. 
898); and to beat a child over the head with a 
limb or stick and then to strike him in the face 
several times with the fist exceeds the limits of 
legal punishment (7 So. 268). Likewise to chas- 
tise a pupil with a stick three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter at the larger end, and three or four 
feet in length, by striking and beating him up- 
on the back, neck, arms, and legs to such an 
extent that ecchymosis develops is illegal (70 
Mo. App. 156). The same is true where the 
teacher inflicts severe blows, knocking the pupil 
down and wounding him, unless it appears that 
there is such resistance upon the pupil’s part as 
to render the acts of the teacher necessary in 
self-defence (19 Vt. 102). As a matter of pre- 
caution, it is well for the teacher to call in one 
or more witnesses to the act of chastising, in 
order to have the evidence negativing any claim 
of excessive punishment. 

It has been held that a teacher cannot chastise 
a pupil to compel him to do something which his 
parent has requested that he be excused from 
doing, altho the teacher may be justified in re- 
fusing to permit the attendance of a pupil whose 
parent will not consent that he shall obey the 
rules of the school (35 Wis. 59; 17 Am. Rep. 
471; 50 Iowa 145; 32 Am. Rep. 128). If a 
teacher is not authorized to teach school, by 
reason of not having a proper certificate to teach 
or in some other way failing to measure up to 
legal requirements, his powers of discipline as a 
dz facto teacher are the same as if he possessed 
such certificate and were a teacher de jure (59 
N. H. 473). On the other hand, the fact that a 
school has not been well managed prior to a 
certain teacher’s employment, and he has been 
specifically requested to be more strict in com- 
pelling obedience to the rules, such teacher has 
no more authority by reason thereof than he 
otherwise would have possessed (48 S. E. 602). 

Lastly, a teacher cannot legally punish a pupil 
for the infraction of an unreasonable rule or 


regulation. In such eases neither the good faith 
of the teacher nor the moderateness of the 


punishment inflicted constitutes a defense to an 
action for damages by the aggrieved pupil, al- 
tho they are admissible in evidence for the pur- 
pose of producing the verdict of the jury (68 So. 
323; 79 Ill. 567; 18 N. E. 266; 9 Am. St. Rep. 
820; 17 Am. Rep. 471; 32 Am. Rep. 128; 60 Am. 
Rep. 709). 
Adults in the School. 

Since at common law the legal power of a 
parent over his child ceases when the child be- 
comes 21 years of age (1 Bl. Com. 454; 2 Kent’s 
Com. 203), it may be thought that the teacher 
has no power to punish an adult pupil. An 
opposite conclusion, however has been reached 
by the courts. Altho a parent obviously cannot 
delegate to a teacher a power over his adult child 
that he does not possess, the authority of a 
teacher to punish an adult pupil is based on the 
theory that, by voluntarily becoming a pupil, the 
adult himself has impliedly consented to the 
authority of the teacher over him. This was 
held in an Iowa case, where a girl who had 
reached her majority was whipped by her 
teacher for alleged misconduct. In this case the 
pupil had been admitted to the school upon a 
false representation as to her age; but the same 
conclusion a fortiori would have been reached if 
she had gained admission as an adult. “A pupil 
over 21 years of age,” said the court, “becomes 
a pupil only of his own voluntary act. If he 
does so, and thus of his own will creates the 
relation of teacher and pupil, and claims pri- 
vileges and advantages belonging only to those 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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Serving School Lunches in a Small School 


By a School Board President 


There are probably available enough good and 
workable ideas to make of every school a model 
school, and in most schools there are doubtless 
teachers capable of applying these ideas. The 
trouble is that the average superintendent, and 
more especially the average school board, has 
not the courage to attempt the adaptation of 
these newer ideas to local conditions. “That is 
all right for the larger schools,” we say, “but it 
would never work out here.”’ When, as a matter 
of fact, it would if we but gave it the chance. 

The story of our school lunches is a case in 
point. For years we had had between forty and 
fifty pupils (more during the colder months) 
who, in the school phrase, “took their dinner.” 
These they ate, (“bolted” would in most cases 
be the more correct term) in two “play” rooms 
which were poorly equipped for play and which, 
as lunchrooms, offered absolutely no conven- 
iences: there were no tables, no suitable seats, 
not even adequate light. The only thing the 
board supplied of standard quality and in sufti- 
cient quantity was drinking water. 

We knew, when we stopped to think about it, 
that no one can do his best work on the fuel of 
a cold “snack” 
this fact is now so universally recognized that 


eaten in haste; we knew too that 


not only are the best schools finding means of 
providing their pupils with a warm meal at noon 
but many factories and department stores are 
doing as much for their employes, serving the 
meals at flat cost if not at an absolute loss, and 
professing to do it from no higher motive than 
that of self interest; yet inertia and the deep- 
seated conviction that such a plan could not be 
adapted to a school as small as ours kept us 
from attempting anything for these forty or 
fifty pupils. 

Then the other day, with an encouragement 
consisting of a bare permission to try it out, a 


progressive superintendent and a _ progressive 
domestic science teacher (the former embold- 


ened by the memory of what he had done in an- 
other school) combined to “put one over on us.” 

Our domestic science department, numbering 
but 45 pupils, is for the time being housed in 
a “portable” building, which is indeed an im: 
provement over the play rooms but offers none 
of the conveniences of a lunchroom beyond the 
equipment provided for the instruction of the 
regular classes—and classes in sewing, it nay 
be added, are taught in the same room. 

One class of 22 pupils was deemed sufficiently 
advanced to undertake the serving of the lunch- 
eons and these were divided into shifts of four, 


Miss 


Olson freely sacrificed her noon hour as did her 


acting for one week each, turn about. 
loyal helpers. Their lunches counted as a part 
oi the incidental expenses and the pupils, natur- 
ally, received additional credits for the addi- 


tional work done. Aside from that there was no 


“consideration,” beyond the imponderable appre- 
ciation of the board and the community. Aside 
from the actual food served, the only additional 
expense was for the rental of dishes and table 
cutlery. 

The first five weeks, during each of which a 
new group of helpers had to be “broken in,” were 
of course the hardest for the teacher; but, by 
the end of the first week, she had a schedule 
working smoothly. The pupils began the prep- 
aration of the meal at 10:15 and by 11:45 were 
ready to begin serving; by 12:15 practically all 
the pupils had finished eating and often by 
12:45 the last dishes had been washed and put 
In the beginning the planning of the 
wholly with 


away. 


meals rested, of course, almost 
Miss Olson but, as the work became more famil- 


iar to her helpers, they were given more and 


more of the responsibility of planning and figur- 
ing the menus. 

Luncheon was first served on a Tuesday and, 
for the week following, the menus were as fol- 
lows: Tuesday, bread and butter sandwiches, 
macaroni and cheese, baked apples, chocolate; 
Wednesday, scalloped ham sandwiches, 
peanut butter sandwiches, chocolate; 


corn, 
Thursday, 
creamed chipped beef on toast, apple jelly, date 
sandwiches, cocoa; Friday, potatoes au gratin, 
plain Monday, 
cheese sandwiches, fig sandwiches, custard pud- 


muffins, apple sauce, 


Cocoa 5 
ding, chocolate. Beginning with serving twenty 
persons, the number increased by the end of the 
week to 42 and a day or two later the president 
of the board dropped in for a meal, without 
notice and without invitation, and was one of 
fifty-eight to be served. This, as it happened, 
was the new cafeteria’s busy day, made so by 
permitting the infringement of one of the rules. 
Pupils intending to remain for luncheon are 
supposed to so report before 8:45 but in this 
case a soaking rain set in late in the forenoon 
and compelled many to remain who had _ not 
been able to give notice. 

The unexpected increase in the number served 
made the inadequacy of the equipment the more 
apparent. There was a sufficiency of chairs but 
no suitable tables and a number of pupils were 
obliged to hold their plates in their laps; but 
there was a surprising absence of confusion and 
There steam table but the 
was served hot. The board member de- 
parted an enthusiastic convert to the value and 


disorder. Was ho 


meal 


workability of the new idea. 

Ten cents is the charge made for the lunch 
eon. It is collected from each pupil as he 
enters and the financial report of the lunchroom, 
made to the board at the first meeting after the 
inauguration of the new plan, showed that about 
450 had that the net 
profit was some $15.00, or 331°, of the gross 


meals been served and 


receipts. This the superintendent promptly de 
clared was too much and promised that it should 
be cut down forthwith by the serving of a more 
liberal ration. No complaint had been regis 
tered but he felt that financial profit was a 
wholly subordinate matter and that to increase 
the quantity and variety of the food served was 
a better way in which to reduce profits than to 
cut the price of the luncheon. 

This profit, considering the amount and qual- 
ity of the food served, was the more remarkable 
since none of our supplies had been bought at 
wholesale, a store room being another essential 
to the success of the plan which our school 
lacked. This need, as well as that of larger 
cooking utensils, will, it is to be hoped, be sup- 
plied in the near future and, as the weather be- 
comes more inclement, we shall be able to pro- 
vide adequately and economically for the in 
There is a distinet advan- 
tage in starting the plan in a “dull” season, 
which—for a school 
is still pleasant. 

One of the byproducts of the plan is that it 


creasing numbers. 
means while the weather 
has furnished us a means of providing for two 


or three under-nourished children, a 
whom (startling as it may be to the local school 


few of 


board) are likely to be found in every com- 
munity. 

Our domestic science department has of 
Compared with what 
larger and more recently 


equipped schools it is perhaps not especially 


course done nothing new. 


has been done in 
noteworthy but, considering our meager equip- 
ment—one domestic science teacher (who also 
teaches sewing), less than thirty pupils suffi- 
ciently advanced to serve as efficient helpers, a 
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total school enrollment of scarcely six hundred 
and the domestic science department housed in 
a portable building—viewed in the light of all 
these handicaps, we feel that what has been 
done is an achievement that should be to other 
small schools an incentive and an inspiration. 


TO TABULATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


A Committee on the Standardization of School- 
house Planning Begins National Inquiry. 


The Committee on the Standardization of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction of the 
Department of Schoolhouse Construction, N. E. 
A.. has begun a tabulation of school buildings 
to show the amount, subdivision, utilization of 
floor areas and the costs of buildings. A chart 
for listing the tabulations has been prepared by 
Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and is to be submitted to school archi 
tects and school authorities thruout the country. 
School architects are being invited especially to 
analyze the horizontal and cubical measure- 
ments of their buildings and to send them to the 
committee for inclusion in its study. The com- 
mittee has prepared the following rules for tab- 
ulating the contents of buildings: 

Rule 1. Area. 

Ascertain the square foot area of each floor 
and basement of building inclusive of exterior 
walls. 

A. If a building contains a hall, gymnas- 
ium, or any room which extends more 
than one story in height the square foot 
area of such room shall be deducted from 
the area of the floor or floors thru which 
it extends. 

B. In the case of an assembly hall or gym- 
nasium which has a balcony, the area of 
the baleony shall be included with the 
floor in which it occurs. 

Light wells and courts are not to be in- 
cluded in the computation of areas. 
Rule 2. Cubical Content 

Ascertain the cubical contents of the building 
by multiplying the area of the first floor com- 
puted by Rule 1, by the height of the building 
from the underside of basement floor to the 


= 


mean of the roof. 

A. In buildings whose basements are not 
entirely excavated, the cubical contents 
shall only be reckoned to the average 
surface of the ground inside the walls. 

B. When portions of the building are built 
to different heights, each portion is to be 
taken as an individual unit. 

C. Projecting entrance porches are not to 
be included. 

D. Porches or covered verandas used for 
school work are to be included. 

Rule 8. Area and Cubical Contents of Sub 
divisions. 

According to appended form, group each in- 
dividual room, hall, corridor, ete., according to 
its uses. 

Add to this the outside walls and interior par 
titions, inclusive of openings and a list of all 
flues, closets and any space which is unused, 
such as attic, ete. 

On each of the above items ascertain five sets 
of figures: 

Dimensions. 

Area in square feet. 

Per cent of this area on total floor of building. 

Cubic contents in cubic feet. 

Per cent of the entire cubic contents of 
building. 

Rule 4. Distribution of pupils with regard to 
work. 

State total number of pupils for which the 
building was planned. 

State maximum number of pupils to be seated 
in each classroom. 

State number of rooms to be devoted to gen- 
eral class work, 


Concluded on Page 60) 
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ON TO KANSAS CITY. 

Of all the tasks that fall to the lot of the 
Journal’s editor, none is more grateful than the 
annual preparation of a call for the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. For of all 
conventions educational and otherwise, there is 
none which in our observation is more purpose- 
ful or more effective; none brings together a 
more earnest and eager group of workers; none 
is more genuinely influential in shaping the 
administration, the curricula and the general 
policies of our American schools and none is 
more potent a force in upbuilding the schools 
and thru them our future generations. 

The convention of 1917 will go to Kansas 
City, the progressive center of the Southcentral 
section of the Mississippi Valley. The city has 
a unique school system, built up by the efforts 
of a stalwart pioneer schoolmaster, J. M. Green- 
wood. More unique experiments have been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated in Kansas City than in 
any community of double its size. Visitors will 
be particularly impressed with its plans for in- 
dustrial education, its research bureau, its 
health work, its seven-grade elementary courses, 
its schoolhouses. 

But Kansas City and its schools are only the 
setting for the convention itself. If the word 
of the officers of the Department may be relied 
upon the program will be broad in scope and 
important in subject matter. Such topics as the 
junior high school, the reorganization of second- 
ary education, economy of time, standard tests, 
rural supervision will be among the leading 
topics for addresses and round table discussions. 
The Department invariably brings out the best 
men for papers; in fact the choice of speakers is 
difficult because of the desire of the big men to 
take part. 

The conventions of the Department of Super- 
intendence have one characteristic that is uni- 
que. They benefit not so much the persons who 
attend as the school systems which these persons 
represent. The reason is that the good things 
which are brought back are usually so practical 
and applicable to city schools that they are 
readily translated into practice and incorporated 
into the school systems. School boards who send 
their superintendents are not really incurring 
an expense. They are rather making an invest- 
ment for better administration. The members 
may well ask themselves whether they can afford 
not to send their superintendents. 


A PROPOSAL FOR VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. 


In its current January issue The /ndustrial- 
Arts Magazine proposes editorially an amend- 
ment to existing compulsory education laws to 
the end that every child which must leave school 
to enter employment, may receive some voca- 
tionally valuable training. At present the ele- 
mentary schools give practically no attention to 
the future occupations of children on the well 
established principle that they shall receive as 
broad a general education as possible. When for 
some economic or other reason the child leaves 
school at the age of 14 or 15 years he is released 
abruptly from all educational influence. He 
has had no direct preparation for the work he 
ean find in the factory, the store or the office. 

So that the school may know definitely what 
children will leave and may concentrate for a 
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brief time upon some vocationally valuable in- 
struction for them the magazine proposes the 
following: 

“No person under the age of 16 subject to 
compulsory school attendance laws shall leave 
school to enter employment unless he has at 
least six months previously, given notice of 
such intention to the Superintendent of Schools 
or the Board of Education. During the six 
months following such notice, the school shall 
provide such courses and instruction as will give 
the best possible preparation within the limita- 
tions of time and facilities at hand for entrance 
into some form of profitable employment; and 
shall endeavor to assist persons receiving such 
preparation to find suitable employment.” 

The measure does not provide for raising the 
compulsory age limit, nor does it involve the 
establishment of special trade schools. It simply 
places upon the child and its parents the duty 
of notifying the school of the intention to leave 
and of giving some consideration to the ques- 
tion of the life work which the child hopes to 
take up. On its part the school is required to 
face the situation that the child will leave and 
that it must give him all such practical work 
as will best fit him for a profitable occupation. 

If, the Magazine suggests, the school did no 
more than to hold the minor for this period 
during which his aptitudes are studied by the 
school authorities, the various occupations are 
studied by the pupil, and opportunities for en- 
trance into employment investigated by both the 
school and the pupil, the school would have 
rendered an invaluable service. 

The proposal deserves serious consideration 
especially at this time when legislation for voca 
uppermost in the 


tional education will be 


deliberations of state legislatures. 


SUCCESS IN SCHOOL BUILDING. 

A California architect in writing about the 
new San Francisco City Hall speaks of it as a 
great civic achievement because: 

“It was built within the time, barring strikes; 
it was built within the appropriation and, what 
is more, it was built without any seandal and 
without any graft.” 

Whatever faults school boards may have it is 
to their credit that 
statement can be applied to the vast majority 


the above commendatory 


of schoolhouses which are erected each year, and 
which involve an annual expenditure of some 
twenty-five millions of dollars. It is rare in- 
deed that a schoolhouse is not built within the 
time limit; it is rare that appropriations are 
exceeded, and scandals and graft are practically 
unknown so far as the school board members and 
the architects are concerned. 

New York City is, in this respect, a model and 
its architect, Mr. C. B. J. 
the head of the building department for more 
than 25 years, has spent several millions yearly; 


Snyder, has been at 


without the least breath of suspicion or scandal. 
To mention Mr. Snyder to contractors or to his 
associates in the profession is to raise the in- 
evitable comment that he is one of the squarest 
men in the architectural profession and that his 
contracts are let and the work which he has in 
his charge is performed without fear or favor, 
solely in the interest of the New York City 
Kducation Department. 

What may be said of Mr. Snyder in New 
York City may be applied in a smaller way to 
practically every official school architect and 
every school building committee in the country. 
Such difficulties as arise in the construction of 
schoolhouses are generally the result of a lack of 
They are 
mistakes that are not due in any way to dis- 


information or of unwise planning. 


honesty or to improper motives, but rather to 
inefficiency. 
The record of American school boards in the 


construction of buildings is unequaled by 
other public departments. It is rare to find 
that school boards will take any undue credit 
to themselves for their building. The common 
comment is that the absence of delay, extrava- 
gance and graft in schoolhouse building is a 
matter of course due simply to attention to duty 
and nothing more. 


TEACHERS AND THE COST OF LIVING. 

The inflation of prices due to the Kuropean 
War has not left school boards unaffected. Not 
only have prices risen for all commodities which 
the schools use but it is likely that salaries o 
teachers and janitors must be increased in the 
immediate future. The teachers present the 
very sensible argument that they are obliged to 
request higher compensation because the buying 
power of their past and present salaries has 
fallen from ten to twenty-five per cent, and they 
have in effect suffered a reduction in income. 
They point to the wage increases which are be 
ing made in the trades and unskilled or semi 
skilled occupations. In all the reports which 
have come to us from all sections of the country 
the appeals to school boards are reasonable in 
terms and tempered in tone. Self preservation, 
the maintenance of professional efficiency ana 
the welfare of the schools are the potent argu 
ments which are being submitted. 

School boards may well give a willing ear to 
the appeals of the teachers and stretch several 
points in increasing their budgets and in turn 
After all the teacher is th 
is adequately compensated 
The time 


the school tax rate. 
school and when he 
and content, the schools will flourish. 
is not one for delay and procrastination or for 
School beards 


parleying with the taxpayer. 


should act and act promptly. 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 

Dr. Calvin N. Kendall in his Meditations of a 
School Board Member writes: 

“Tl realize that the most important factor in 
any school is the teacher, hence I will use every 
eflort to have good teachers in all sehools. | 
will not be satistied with a teacher whom nobody 
else wants, just as I would not be satisfied with 
a horse or a machine that nobody else wanted. 
Even if ] myself were willing to accept a poor 
teacher it would be a wrong to the children for 
whom I am trustee. I am bound by every con 
sideration to give them the best that the district 
ean afford. 

“T believe that the best 


economical at any 


teachers are more 
price than the unprepared, 
incapable or perhaps indifferent teachers at a 
minimum outlay. I believe it my duty at all 
times to do my utmost to see that well qualified 
teachers are employed.” 

Attention to just this one point in school ad 
ministration will insure good schools in any 
Add to it a similar belief 
that the teacher should have 


the material helps which he requires to be effi- 


community. trans 


lated into practice 


cient and no community will complain that its 


schools are not “up to grade.” 


THE BUFFALO SCHOOL BOARD. 
lew educational bodies have harder sledding 
than the Buffalo board of education has had in 
Reduced 
to the simplest terms the trouble in Buffalo 1 


its brief existence of less than a year. 


the unwillingness of the city couneil to consider 
the schools more than a city department and th 
school board more than a minor commission 
whose authority must be strictly circumscribed 
and whose acts must be severely repressed when 
they exhibit any degree of independent thinking. 

The city of Buffalo will never enjoy the bene 
fits of a progressive, and comprehensively effi 
cient school administration so long as the school 
board is not absolutely divorced from the city 
must under- 


council. The entire community 
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stand that the schools are a department of th 
state and that the board of education is the local 
representative of the state, that the jurisdiction 
of the board is absolute and supreme and the 
only common interest between it and the city 
government is the common duty of the welfare 
of the children. Only on such a basis will there 
be durable peace and mutual co-operation. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL SANITATION. 

A sanitary survey of the schools in a large 
city in the North Central states disclosed the 
existence of twenty odd outdoor closets con 
nected with schoolhouses. We are positive from 
experience that similar makeshifts can be found 
in every small city and village to the discredit 
of the school boards. 

Sanitary disposal of sewage is one of the 
prime requisites of a school plant that deserves 
consideration above any fine architecture or 
Makeshifts like those 
mentioned are nothing short of criminal. They 


elaborate equipment. 


are a continual menace to the good health of 
the children and are at all times a detriment 
to the educational welfare of the young genera- 
tion. They are no less a danger to the whole 
community for they are the prolific causes of 
typhoid and other water-borne germ diseases. 

The absolute prohibition of outside toilets for 
all but one-room eountry schools is a measure 
which the health authorities may enact and en 
force with sense of absolute necessity. 


PROGRESS IN THE ST. PAUL SCHOOLS. 

What an energetic superintendent of schools 
may do within a very short space of time when 
he has the active co-operation of the lay author- 
ities is illustrated by recent happenings in St. 
Paul. Supt. FE. C. 


more reforms during a period of six months than 


Hartwell has inaugurated 


have been thought possible during the past five 
years, by actively undertaking to set right some 
of the glaringly apparent defects in the school 
system. In his work he has had not only the 
active co-operation and the consistent and in 
telligent support of the Commissioner of Educa 
tion, Mr. Albert Wunderlich, but he has also 
won the help and support of the teaching body 
and of the general public. 

Since the first of July the following has been 
accomplished : 

1. The city normal school which formerly 
trained nearly all of the teachers and which sue 
cessfully excluded practically all outside teach 
ers, has been discontinued. The burden of train 
ing teachers has been thus shifted to the state, 
where it properly belongs, and the evil of in- 
breeding has been removed. 

2. A practical system of penmanship has 

been introduced and the teachers have been re- 
quired to qualify themselves to teach that sys 
tem. 
3. The fundamental subjects which have r 
ceived no supervision for a period of years are 
now supplied with a limited amount which 
borders on a horizontal plan. The respective 
supervisors are responsible for grades rather 
than for subjects. 

t. The high school day has been lengthened 

to eight periods to allow an extension of the 
high school courses. 
5. A series of standard tests similar to those 
employed in a number of recent surveys have 
been prepared and sent out monthly from the 
office of the superintendent. A competent man 
has been employed to arrange the tests, to tabu- 
late and to interpret the results. 

6. The grade buildings have been opened at 
8:30 each morning. They were formerly opened 
at 8:55. 

7. The administrative machinery of the 
schools has been thoroly reorganized so that 
routine matters are handled with a minimum of 
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red tape and a maximum of dispatch. For 
example, requests for equipment and supplies 
or for the assignment of teachers, received 
prompt and efficient attention. 

Ss. <A plan has been worked out to have all 
special subjects taught by special teachers. The 
plan has been matured and will be placed in 
operation in September, 1917. 

9. Plans have been made for reorganizing 
the distribution of pupils on the basis of one 
section in each classroom above the primary 
gerade. 

10. <A scientific canvass of the best textbook; 
on the market is being made for the adoption of 
new books in the fundamental subjects in th 
elementary grades. 

Anyone who has followed the situation in St. 
Paul during the past few years and who under 
stands the reactionary forces at work in the 
school system, will appreciate the wonderful 
progress which Mr. Hartwell has made in bring- 
ing about the reforms enumerated above. St. 
Paul has been at all times a conservative city 
and the troubles of its school administration 
have been noted for their violence. Polities has 
always played an important part in the manage- 
ment of the schools. During the past two or 
three vears there has been, however, a revolu 
tion similar to that which forced out the old 
city administration and replaced it with the 
present commission. The present reorganiza- 
tion of the schools under Mr. Hartwell is in line 
with the general change in the spirit of the city 
and gives promise for a bright day in the his- 
tory of the St. Paul school system. The news- 
papers, the business interests of the city, the 
great mass of teachers, as well as the publie in 
general are behind Mr. Hartwell. Best of all, 
he has the intelligent support of the lay director 
of the school system, Mr. Albert Wunderlich, 
Commissioner of Education. 


FREE BOOK ABUSES. 

Of the abuses which have arisen from com 
petitive selling to the schools that of the free 
book is the most persistent and obnoxious. The 
custom of giving samples to teachers and super- 
intendents has arisen, on the one hand, from the 
anxiety of publishers to win favor for their 
texts, and on the other, from the desire of the 
educators to get something for nothing, to fill 
their libraries without cost, or even to dis- 
honestly obtain books which will be resold. The 
free sampling of textbooks to the extent to 
which the practice has spread, has been a heavy 
burden upon the publishers and has been one 
of the causes which has made the selling cost 
of books so high. 


Parallel with, and as costly as, the sample 
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abuse has been the custom of school boards to 
include in all textbook adoptions a clause re- 
quiring the publishers to furnish free of charge, 
desk and office copies for each teacher and prin- 
cipal. The motive of school boards has been 
one of economy and has involved the unfair 
supposition that the publishers should be will- 
ing to forégo some of their profit for the sake 
of securing a given adoption. 

Quite a contrast to the average school board’s 
attitude is the action of the Joliet (Tll.) Town- 
ship Board of Education which has adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That, inasmuch as we wish to keep 
abreast of current movements and procedure, in 
the light reflected from our immediate environ- 
ments, the board of education shall henceforth 
purchase all desk copies needed by teachers, and 
that such books shall remain the property of the 
school and be in the charge of the librarian of 
the school.” 

It has always appeared to us that what is 
worth having is worth paying for. The schools 
are not a charity but a necessary department of 
the state government, and as such they are, and 
should be, able to pay for what they need. 
School boards certainly pay for new buildings, 
for necessary furniture, for equipment, and for 
professional services. Why not pay for the 
books which the teacher uses? Books certainly 
have a much closer and immediate bearing upon 
the educational efficiency of the children than 


any of the other material elements of the schools. 


Just at the present time the publishers of the 
country are not earning a legitimate profit on 
their sales to the schools. Many are simply 
“turning over dollars” and some. are. losing 
money each month. The time is particularly 
opportune for publishers and school boards to 
put a stop to free book abuses. 


The prosperous condition of American in- 
dustries during the past year is reflected in a 
lamentable manner in the falling off of attend- 
ance at night school in the leading industrial 
and commercial cities. In Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample a decrease of 35 per cent is reported in 
the elementary night classes and in other cities 
smaller but no less significant failures are 
recorded. The cause as established by careful 
inquiries is the plentiful opportunity of employ- 
ment, the common practice of manufacturers to 
require overtime work and the general pros- 
perity of workers which causes them to seek 
more recreation and to become more careless of 
self improvement. In smaller cities there has 
been no such falling off. Here the campaign of 
the United States Bureau of Education for 
Americanization classes has borne good fruit. 


Mr. Jacob Loeb has been re-elected president 
of the Chicago board of education, so that the 
city is promised another year of warfare be- 
tween the majority in the board and the teach- 
ers’ federation. Mr. Loeb’s administrative pro- 
gram as set forth in his inaugural, promises a 
new merit system which will obviate the possi- 
bility of a repetition of wholesale discharges. 


“Pay more money and get men teachers—that 
is what the school of today needs to increase its 
efficiency. The women teachers in the public 
schools today are spoiling our boys, not thru any 
fault in the teaching, but because the boys do 
not believe what the teachers tell them. Men 
teachers would give the boys first hand advice 
and their influence would tend to develop them 
with manly ideas instead of weak feminine 
habits. Of course the reason we cannot obtain 
men now is because our cities will not pay men’s 
salaries and they enter business life instead.”— 


William McAndrew, New York. 
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A TYPE OF THE NEW RURAL SCHOOL. 

The little red schoolhouse is going. It will 
remain only in localities where transportation 
of pupils is impossible. The consolidated school 
with free transportation is fast taking the place 
of the one-room schools. 

It is possible, of course, to have a good school 
in a one-room building with a mere handful of 
children, when the teacher is in hearty sympa- 
thy with rural life and needs, and is big and 
broad enough to keep out of ruts but the social 
center idea in rural education is such a sen- 
sible, practical, helpful one that it should be 
put into practice whenever and wherever it is 
possible. In this day of rural mail delivery, 
farmers’ telephones, rapid transit, and unprece- 
dented general progress, the one-room school is 
the center of too small a sphere to answer the 
purpose of present-day notions of community 
center activities. 

In order to give the reader a clear idea of the 
importance of the new type of school, the Adams 
Township Centralized School, located at Rose- 
wood, O., a small, unincorporated village of 
about 150 people is here illustrated and de- 
scribed. This is a typical centralized school and 
one of the largest in Ohio. It is a strictly rural 
school. In 1911, the people of this township 
reached the conclusion that a consolidated 
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~*PAVEMENT PLAN: 
school would better meet modern conditions and 
better fit the children for the more complex life 
of today than the old sub-district plan, and con- 
sequently a new building was erected in 1914-15 
with capacity for handling all the pupils of the 
township. 
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ADAMS TOWNSHIP CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, ROSEWOOD, O 
E. E. Pruitt, Architect, Columbus, O. 


The schoolhouse is a modern two-story brick 
building containing nine classrooms, a manual 
domestie science 


training room, a room, an 


auditorium, an office, a rest room, four play- 








STAGE 


rooms, boiler and fuel rooms, toilets and service 
rooms. The type of construction is termed 
“composite” under the Ohio building code, but 
would be called “mill construction” in other 
states. The basement walls are of stone and the 
upper walls as well as the chief partitions, are 




















FRONT AND SIDE OF THE ADAMS TOWNSHIP CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, SHOWING FIRE ESCAPI 
E. E Pruitt, Architect, Columbus, O. 
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of brick. The minor partitions, the joists and 
floors are of wood, and the roof is tile. The 
stairway and exit facilities are unusually ample 
as required by the strict letter of the Ohio law. 
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The unique feature is the enclosure of the fire 
escapes which give direct exits from each of the 
classrooms. 

The heating and ventilating system is a so- 
called split system and is so arranged that 
fresh, warm air is delivered into each classroom 
at the rate of 30 cubic feet per child, per minute. 
Auxiliary heating is provided by means of radi- 
ators which are adequate to keep the building 
warm without the ventilating system when the 
classes are not in session. 

The building is supplied thruout with run- 
ning water obtained from a driven well and 
forced thru the supply pipes by means of a 
pressure pump and tank in the basement. The 
plumbing is of the best school type and includes 
sanitary drinking fountains in each of the cor- 
ridors. The sewage is disposed of by means of 
a cesspool and disposal field built in accordance 
with the Ohio sanitary code. 

At present there are more than three hundred 
Six classrooms 
are used for the grades and three are used for 
the high school. The building has a total pupil 
capacity of four hundred in the nine classrooms. 


children enrolled in the school. 


Ineluding architects’ fees, the building cost 
$28,000. This is approximately $89 per pupil 
on the present enrollment of three hundred. The 
cubie contents are 361,000 eubice feet, and the 


cost on this basis is 13 cents per ecubie foot. 
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Nearly 250 of the pupils are transported to 
the school in thirteen wagons at an expense of a 
little more than 11 cents a day per pupil. The 
wagons used are owned by the district, and the 
men who drive the teams are employed under a 
bonded contract to convey all pupils on their 
respective routes promptly and earefully, and 
to enforce such rules as the board of education 
sees fit to require. 

As a community center, this school has made 
itself 
people’s schoolroom. Here lecture courses, farm 


indispensable. The auditorium is the 
ers’ institutes and extension schools, special lec- 
tures on community problems, political meet- 
ings, literary programs, debates, memorial ser- 
vices, community welfare programs, and, in 
fact, any kind of program that will make life 
more interesting and the citizens of greater ser- 
vice, are given. 

Every Wednesday morning the entire school 
repairs to the auditorium where special morn- 
ing services are held. This program is usually 
attended by many patrons of the school. 
An event which is looked forward to with 
pleasurable anticipation by all the people of the 
community is the annual contest given by the 
two high school literary societies. These socie- 
ties, unlike most of the high school organiza- 
tions, are permanent, and unlike most others, 
their names are American. One is the Irving 
and the other is the Franklin, and “once an 
Irving, always an Irving,” “once a Franklin, 
always a Franklin,” 
heard among those who are, or have been stu- 
the high 


strong bond of relationship between the school 


are expressions frequently 


dents in school. This serves as a 
and those who have graduated, or have for any 
reason been compelled to leave school. 

Another event which helps very much in unit- 
ing the school and the community is an annual 
exhibit of all the different kinds of work car- 
ried on in the school. This is not an exhibit 
of the “best work of a few of the strongest 
pupils,” but the best work of all the different 
pupils. This exhibit is also taken to the County 
Fair where the school has carried off many dol 
lars in premium money. 

When there seems to be a searcity of enter 
tainment and things grow dull in the commun- 
ity which the school serves, a welfare program is 
arranged. The welfare programs, as a rule, dis 
cuss live topics of common interest and include 
not only set speeches, but also informal discus 
sions and music. These community gatherings 
are well attended and are considered very h ‘Ip 
ful. 

The Rosewood School is a standard school of 


Concluded on Page 56) 
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AUDITORIUM, HOT SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Sanguinet & Staats, Architects, Ft. Worth, Texas 


THE HOT SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Hot Springs High School is one of the 
completest in the Southwest. The building is 
three stories and basement in height, with a sub- 
basement in the rear for the mechanical equip- 
ment. It is a reinforced concrete structure, 
absolutely fireproof. The exterior is faced with 
an impervious brick and is trimmed with terra 
cotta. 

The ground floor of the building contains the 
domestic science and manual training depart- 
The former includes a cooking labora- 
tory and the school lunchroom, with its kitchen, 
pantry, etc. A carpentry shop and drafting 
room and a large machine shop comprise the 
manual training department. 


ments. 


The first floor contains four large session 
rooms, five recitation rooms, the administration 
offices, retiring rooms, and the main floor of the 
auditorium. 


The second floor accommodates six standard 
recitation rooms, four session rooms, and gives 
admission to the gallery of the auditorium. 

The laboratories for chemistry and biology 
and physics, together with lecture rooms, are 
grouped on the third floor. On the same floor 
there are also art and music rooms and rooms 


for the commercial department. The main floor 
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Upper Gymnasium and Roof Plan 











of the gymnasium is entered from the third 
floor. 

The auditorium on the first floor is splendidly 
finished like a small theatre. It has a total 
seating capacity of 1,200 on its main floor 
and baleony. 

The building is finished in the best materials 
thruout in strict conformity with most recent 
developments in school hygiene and sanitation. 
The heating and ventilating system is a Van 
Auken split system arranged to furnish thirty 
cubie feet of air per minute for every pupil in 
each classroom. Supplemented radiation 18 pro- 
vided for periods when the school is not in 
session. The ventilating system is equipped 
with air washers, and the temperature and 
humidity are automatically controlled. 

The administrative equipment includes a pro- 
gram clock, regulated, and an 
inter-communicating telephone system. 

The building complete, with all mechanical 
equipment, cost $182,309. The total pupil 
capacity is 800, and the cost per pupil is $228.75. 
Figured on the cubage the cost is 16.8 cents per 
cubie foot. 

The architects Messrs. Sanguinet & 
Staats, who have built a considerable number of 
schoolhouses in Texas and thruout the South- 


west. 


automatically 


were 














NEW HIGH SCHOOL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK 
Sanguinet & Staats, Architects, Ft. Worth, Texas 


Side View 
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RECENT SECONDARY AND TRAINING 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
John Y. Dunlop, Craighead, Tollcross, Scotland. 
The planning and treatment of Ilkeston 
Secondary School is an entirely new departure 
from the commonly accepted idea which has 
hitherto governed school plans in England. 
The building is a quadrangle with a cloister 
all around it on the inside, and in the center 
is the assembly hall which is octagonal in plan 
and has covered passages leading to it on the 
front and back. Around the quadrangle are ten 
classrooms accommodating from twenty to 
thirty students each, with total accommodations 
for 252 children. In addition to this there are 
also a cookery, art room, manual room and 


science laboratory, together with cloak rooms, 
lavatories and sanitary conveniences. 
provided at the rate of 


These classrooms are 
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VIEW, 


EDINBURGH PROVINCIAL TRAINING SCHOO! 


A. K. Robertson, Architect 

eight for every one hundred pupils. Each room 
is designed to take single desks. A passage 
of eighteén inches is arranged between the rows 
of desks, and between the desks and the wall a 
space of twelve inches is allowed. In England 
the dimension taken up by a desk is three feet 
by two feet. The dimension of a classroom pro 
vides a floor space of from sixteen to eighteen 
square feet per child but in no ease is the floor 
area less than sixteen square feet per child. 

In this school the proportions of the class- 
rooms are such as to provide a good arrange- 
ment for the desks, and the height of each class 
room, which has a flat ceiling, is fifteen feet. 

The windows are provided in the two opposite 
walls the bulk of the light being from the pupils’ 
left hand. The height of the windows is such 
as to reach nearly to the ceiling. 
are not 


The windows 
more than three feet six inches above 
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TEACHERS 


the floor. Clear glass is used for the 
of the windows. 

The advantage of the arrangement of the win 
dows in each teaching room is that cross venti- 
lation can be obtained. So far as our present 
knowledge of ventilation goes cross ventilation 
is the most economical, the simplest and the best 
means of providing fresh air. 

Each window is provided with protected hop- 
pers at the bottom and side lights above. The 
hoppers are so arranged that the air is bound 
to travel upwards and diffuse before reaching 
the room thus avoiding unpleasant draughts. 

To ensure the requisite amount of warmth 
low pressure hot water heating is installed and 
each room is provided with not less than 30 
square feet of heating surface to every 1,000 
cubie feet of contents. 

Low pressure hot water heating is the only 
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QUADRANGLE ENTRANCE. 


system which is looked upon with utter satisfac- 
tion by the Board of Education in England and 
in the last set of building regulation for schools 
the Board has not been backward in making 
that known to school architects. 

The treatment of the classrooms is quite sim- 
ple in character. The floor is level thruout; the 
walls have wood framing and the panels within 
are of plaster. The floor is of wood block laid 
on bituminous mastic on concrete. Each class- 
room is provided with a recessed cupboard in the 
thickness of the wall. Wall blackboards are also 
provided and each classroom has a fireplace. 

The cookery room shown in the plan has an 
allowance of 30 square feet of clear floor space 
for each pupil under instruction at any one 
time. In addition to this space five square feet 
per head are allowed for fixed tables and appara- 
tus. The cookery tables and furniture are in- 
tentionally quite plain and the arrangement of 
the room is such that smells from cooking will 
not penetrate into other parts of the school. A 
well ventilated larder and pantry are provided. 
There are two cooking ranges. Two sinks three 
feet long with drain boards and hot and cold 
water laid in are placed in full view of the 
teacher and pupils. In every sense the cookery 
room has been made the same as a kitchen in 

*a private house so that the training of the pupils 
will be almost under the same conditions as at 
home. 

In the art room the floor space is 30 square 
feet per pupil and the room is lighted from the 
north by three large windows almost merging 
into one. 

The room is provided with two store rooms 
and is fitted up with a show cupboard at the 
one end and is supplied with special unit draw- 
ing tables and stools. 

In the woodwork shop the walls are left un- 
plastered and are merely whitewashed so as to 
make it like a workshop. The floor space is 
slightly over 900 square feet and there is a clear 
space of three feet, six inches, round the 
benches. Ample provision for blackboard teach- 
ing is allowed. 

In the science room everything has been kept 
on the simplest lines. Along the outer wall a 
bench is placed for advanced pupils under which 
are placed cupboards. 

The five sinks are drained into a main waste 
pipe and brought along to one end of the room 
where it is taken outside. The center tables 
which have also two sinks are open underneath. 
In two corners of the room are the fume closets, 
and the balance shelf is arranged along the 
south end. 

In the planning of the laboratory the space 
allowed for each pupil is 3 feet, 6 inches by 2 
feet, 3 inches. Double benches are 4 feet wide 
and passage where pupils work back to back 
4 feet wide, others are not less than 3 feet. 

At the end of the room next the preparation 
room is the demonstration table which is raised 





above the floor level. A sink with gas and 
water is laid in and all the pipes are accessible. 
The assembly hall which is also to be used for 
physical drill in wet weather is arranged with 
doors’ on six sides so that when open the pupils 
will be practically in the open air. 

The conveniences are connected to the main 
building but suitably isolated and with privacy 
of access. Each closet is 2 feet, 6 inches, wide 
and is fully lighted and ventilated. The walls 
are in hard enameled brick and each toilet fitted 
with flushing apparatus. 

In the architectural treatment of the build- 





INTERIOR OF LIBRARY 


ing no style has been followed and there is an 
eutire absence of mouldings and ornament. All 
around the building there is a deep plinth of red 
and brindled brick and above this is plain, rough 
cast, whitened cement. The roofs of the build- 
ing are flat, reinforced concrete, covered with 
asphalt laid on in two thicknesses. The cloister 
is of wood covered with felt and asphalt. The 
roof of the assembly hall is dome shaped and is 
built of reinforced concrete. 

While the building is kept perfectly plain and 
free from mouldings and earving and the like 


(Continued on Page 58) 


NEW RICHMOND PLAN OF GRADE PROMOTION 


P. F. Neverman, Superintendent of Schools. 


The plan of grade promotion which was in- 
troduced in New Richmond, Wisconsin, this 
year is based on the following facts: 

1. That the average child, as well as the 
exceptional child, can do the work of the grades 
in less than eight years. 

2. That the slow child could do the work in 
eight years if he received individual help 
enough during his course. 

3. That association in classes of the average, 
exceptional, and slow students was harmful to 
all. 

4. That all children should be together dur- 
ing the first grade. 

5. That all should do all the work called for 
in the course of study. 

6. That the plan should give 
opportunities for transition from one group to 
another as all children do not “find” themselves 
at the same time. 

7. That the plan should not increase the pre- 
sent grade cost per pupil. 

When the children enter our first grade we 
treat them as a group in which all individuals 
are equal in ability. As time passes they are 
separated into A and B sections. 


numerous 


These sections 
are adjusted and readjusted thruout the entire 
year until promotion time. At this time a care- 
ful list is made of all the children who have 
been especially apt, who have been the most 
regular in attendance and hence have missed 
but little of the work, and those who are phy- 
sically well, and they are promoted to the 2A 
The rest in 
merits promotion are sent into the 2B class for 


class. the first grade whose work 
the following year. 

In the seeond grade the regular work is started 
in both The A will do 14 
years’ work during the second year, while the 
B section will do only the regular year’s work. 
If during the year children in the B section 
show ability greater than their record in the 


sections. section 


first grade would indicate they will be put in 
the A section. If at the end of the second year 
children should fail in the A instead 
of remaining in the second grade they would be 
promoted to the 3B elass. The children from 
the 2A class will be promoted to the 3A class 
and the 2B’s to the 3B class. The 3A’s will do 
another 14 years’ work, and the 3B’s the regular 
third grade work. 
found here for transition 
the other and the failures will be handled as in 
the second grade. At the end of the third year 
promotions will be made to the 4A and 4B sec 
tions. The A’s are scheduled for another 1! 
years’ work, and the B’s for the regular work of 
the grade. At the close of this year the A’s will 
have completed the work of the first five grades 
and the B’s that of the first four grades. At 
promotion time the A’s will go into the junior 
high school and the B’s into the fifth grade. 
The fifth grade teacher will have only this one 
section and will thereby be enabled to give these 
children longer class periods and the best kind 
of individual teaching. This is just the kind 
of help that these people need at this time and 
will do much to give them the proper foundation 
for the later work. 


section 


The same opportunity is 
from one section to 


Our junior high school comprises grades 6, 7, 
and & We could not the 3-3 
which is most generally used on account of the 


make division 
large percentage of non-residents we receive in- 
to our high school each year. In our junior 
high school the work is so arranged that all can 
work according to individual capacity. 

In our plan of grade promotion the slow child 
is not discouraged by being in the same classes 
with the faster children, and the fast child is 
not encouraged to shirk on account of being 
with slower children. Each child is enabled to 
work to the best of his ability with the incentive 
always clearly before him. 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 
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The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
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4 denied the great cultural advantages of good music. : 








The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records | 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and 
to their parents. 
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A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, and 
valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 
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A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Writing 
Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, 
Opera Selections, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, 

Band, Stories, and English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable 
booklet free at any Victor dealer’s; or a copy will 
be sent upon application to the 


51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds | 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories | 
: 2 Marches 2 American Poems Zl: 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing | 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


} * . 
] Cc t O t Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
A desirable and inexpensive instrument for Rural Schools 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


To use Free Text Books 
Daily Without the Pro- 


tection of The Holden 
Leatherette Book Covers 


“Plentiful Money” is like the Will O’ the 
Wisp. “Now you have it-—now you don’t.” 


Better save your books now from the 
daily handling and soiling and the effects 
of the weather on the bindings. 


In a year or so you will need every 
hour’s service possible from them. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 





MASS. 








Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 
an imitation. 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINGLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 


(non poisonous ) 
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‘A CRITICISM OF OFFICIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

The most prominent paper in its important 
field—the Engineering Record recently dis- 
cussed in an editorial, a pamphlet published for 
use in the Illinois schools. It said: 

Elsewhere in these columns is comment on the 
good-roads pamphlet issued by one of the motor- 
truck companies.- In striking contrast with the 
attractive way in which that pamphlet has been 
prepared is a booklet entitled “Good Roads Bul- 
letin for Illinois Public Schools,” which the state 
superintendent of public instruction of that state 
is distributing. It contains good material—arti- 
cles with the following titles: Good Roads and 
Good Schools, Pertinent Points about Roads, Con- 
struction and Maintenance of Earth Roads, and 
Roadside Improvement. Unfortunately, however, 
those who prepared the booklet typographically 
did not have a keen appreciation of the methods 
of presenting printed matter effectively. The 
type is small, the illustrations few, giving an 
impression of heaviness that will repel the pupil. 
It would have cost but little more to have pre- 
sented the material in most attractive form. To 
use the language of business, the object of the 
pamphlet is to “sell” the good-roads idea to the 
pupils of the schools of Illinois. Selling and 
advertising methods and standards should, there- 
fore, have been in mind. Moreover, the desired 
effect would have been produced without lessen- 
ing the technical excellence of the material pre- 
sented. 

This criticism may be applied to many reports 
published by school boards and superintendents. 
In their desire to produce a pamphlet or a report 
that will be scientifically correct in its pedagog- 
ical and administrative aspects, school authori- 


ties overlook the effect of the finished document 
on its readers. They forget that others, particu- 
larly citizens and members of school boards, are 
not as interested in a particular problem as they 
are themselves. They do not appreciate the 
value of those important psychological aspects of 
printed matter which advertisers understand so 
thoroly and apply so well. 

Examples of the efficiency of well illustrated 
and neatly printed reports are the widely read 
annuals of Winnebago County, Illinois, which 
Mr. O. J. Kern issued, the reports of Supt. F. E. 
Spaulding, formerly of Newton, Mass., and the 
arbor day annuals of New York and Wisconsin. 
These documents are effective primarily because 
of the splendid use of artistic illustrations and 
type. In no case are there exceptionally start- 
ling educational theories or administrative 
methods. 

It is difficult to understand why educators have 
not evolved more attractive professional litera- 
ture when they have had such splendid examples 
of bookmaking constantly before them in the 
ordinary textbooks of the classroom. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Ernest C. Hartwell of St. Paul, Minn., 
has appointed three committees on reading, spell- 
ing and arithmetic to select the textbooks to be 
used in the grade schools. The appointments fol- 
low the refusal of the teachers’ advisory board to 
accept the superintendent’s plan of selection. The 
personnel is made up of principals and teachers 
who, in the judgment of the superintendent, are 
most familiar with the particular subjects for 
which new books are needed, and who are the 
best qualified to make selections. Each commit- 
tee is to give representatives of the publishing 
houses fair hearings before making its decision 
and its recommendations will be final. 

A survey of the rural schools of St. Louis 
County, Minn., was made recently by Annie E. 
Shelland, state supervisor of rural schools, as- 
sisted by Supt. P. P. Colgrove of Virginia, Miss 
Anna Keefe, Ely High School, Miss Martha 
O’Connor, Gilbert High School, Miss E. Nettie 
Harrington, Hibbing, and Miss Olive B. Horne, 
Puluth State Normal School. The survey was 
conducted under the direction of the Minnesota 


Education Department and sought to ascertain 
conditions in the rural schools and to get ideas 
as to their needs. A definite rural policy is be- 
ing worked out by the state school authorities 
and the survey will aid in its development and 
in the elimination of defects. 

The citizens of Houston, Texas, headed by the 
school board, on November 18th tendered to Supt. 
P. W. Horn a testimonial banquet in honor of 
his twelve years’ service in the schools. Mr. 
Rufus Cage, president of the board, presided and 
talks were given by the mayor and other leading 
citizens. Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, was a 
guest at the banquet and gave one of the ad 
dresses. The banquet was informal and included 
among the invited guests representatives of the 
schools, the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Com 
merce, the young men’s clubs and the churches. 

Mr. Horn’s professional career has been rich 
in service. He taught in Pryor Institute, Jasper, 
Tenn., was principal of the high school at Sher- 
man, Tex., for two years, and served as superin- 
tendent from 1897 to 1904, when he resigned to 
become head of the schools at Houston. He has 
taught in the summer schools of the South and 
is the author of a number of school textbooks. 

Extraordinary progress in the educational 
facilities of the state of Michigan in the matters 
of school buildings, civic centers, medical attend 
ance of pupils and special instructions for sub 
normal children are indicated in the annual re 
port of State Supt. Fred L. Keeler. 

One hundred and thirty-four schoolhouses were 
built at a cost of $3,500,000, or an increase of 22 
over that of the preceding year. The total valua 
tion of school property is $53,347,934, or an in- 
crease of $5,000,000 over last year. 

The report says that the modern rural schools 
are a distinct departure from the old-fashioned 
type and that there is a tendency toward the two- 
room building. To overcome the lack of com- 
petent rural school architects, the state depart- 
ment has prepared ten plans for rural school 
buildings of various designs, to meet the needs 
of the respective communities. 

The total number of school children between 
the ages of 5 and 20 years is 385,754, or an in- 
crease of 19,354. The enrollment has kept pace 
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with the growth of the school census, 623,087 
children of school age being enrolled. The cen- 
sus of city districts is 384,855 and the enrollment 
is 328,347. 

The teaching force number 20,161 and _ the 
total salary wage is $11,932,392. The average 
wage per month for men is $95.57, and for women 
$59.95, an increase of 8 per cent over last year. 
The total net receipts were $20,602,021 and the 

There has been a marked tendency on the part 
of the schools to reach that part of the popula 
tion which does not come within the limits of th: 
ordinary school age. Attention is also directed 
to the health of school children, six cities report- 
ing special schools of the open-air type with an 
enrollment of 342 pupils and thirteen teachers. 

The preliminary step toward a new state con 
stitution for Minnesota was taken early in No- 
vember by the state efficiency and economy com 
mission which recommended the submission of 
a call for a constitutional convention. Upon 
favorable action by the legislature, the proposal 


will be voted upon in 1918 and further action 
toward the selection of delegates will be taken. 

The recommendations which cover a_ wide 
range of activities, include provisions for the 


creation of a state board of education to replace 
the normal, high school, library and other sim 
ilar boards. 

The commission 
sion of the newly 
various state boards, 
sioners by a bill 


State 


recommends the exten 
established budget system to 
institutions and commis 
requiring each to pay to the 
general revenue fund all fees and earnings 


also 


which are credited to their respective genera) 
funds under the present system. 
A report on the federal government’s survey 


of the school system of Iowa has recently been 
made. The survey was begun at the request ot 
the Iowa State Board of Education to give ex 
pert information in meeting the problems that 
arise in appropriating the necessary money for 
the state institutions. 

The commission which included Paul Capen, 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, James R. Angell, K. C 
Babcock, L. H. Bailey, Hollis Godfrey and Ray 
mond M. Hughes, has made a first-hand study of 
the conditions in Iowa. Some of the topics 
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studied and 
in Higher Educational 


reported upon are: Expenditures 
Institutions; Extension 
Work; Home Economics; Sub-Collegiate Work; 
The Use of Buildings; Building Costs; Physical 
Education for Women; Work and Remuneration 
of Instructional Staffs. 

Concerning the duplication of engineering edu- 
cation, a perplexing problem in Iowa and other 
states, the commission recommends that the 
work of the two engineering schools be concen- 
trated in one place and be placed under the 
direction of an expert instructor. No other 
method, the report says, can so certainly remove 
the causes of friction, unwholesome competition 
and wasteful duplication of high-class men and 
equipment for advanced work. 

Other recommendations of the commission in- 
clude the following: 
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The Establishment of Additional Normal 
Schools; Further Development of Graduate Work 
at the Iowa State University and the State Col- 
lege; The Appointment of a Regular Woman 
Physician at Each of the Three State Institu- 
tiens to supervise the physical training activi- 
ties; The Establishment of an average salary of 
$2,000 for departmental professors and _in- 
structors. 

Education in the rural communities of New 
Jersey has received an impetus thru the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet on the subject, “Improvement 
or Rural Schools by Means of Consolidation,” 
issued by the State Department of Education. 
The problem of consolidation is dwelt upon at 
great length in the pamphlet and a number of 
illustrations are given to show the progress of 
the idea in the various counties. 

The pamphlet is the work of Dr. J. J. Savitz, 
formerly assistant commissioner of education, 
and includes a foreword by State Commissioner 
Calvin N. Kendall. 

Speaking of the types of consolidated schools, 
the pamphlet says: 

“There are, generally speaking, three types or 
methods of consolidation. The simplest form of 
consolidation results when a. single-teacher 
school is closed and the children are transported 
to another school of the same kind. There is no 
advantage in this method of combining schools 
unless the teachers of both schools are retained 
and the consolidated school is partially graded. 
The latter plan reduces the number of classes by 
one-half and enables the teacher to devote more 
of her time to individual pupils or to emphasize 
certain phases of school work. Frequently two 
or more of such single-teacher schools are closed 
and the pupils transported to a school centrally 
lecated. 

“The second type or method .of consolidation 
aims to provide school facilities in the way of 
one or two-teacher schools for pupils of the first 
three or four grades, with a central building—a 
grammar school—for pupils from the fifth grade 
up to and including the eighth grade, and some- 
times even the high school. Usually, however, 
there is a central high school building accommo- 
dating the pupils who have graduated from the 
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central grammar school, or schools. The advan- 
tages of this system are: 

(1) Schools are provided near the homes of 
the smaller children, and while there is not a 
teacher for each grade, the teacher conducts less 
than one-third of the number of recitations of 
the ordinary one-teacher school. 

(2) Pupils in the upper primary and gram- 
mar grades can, in many instances, walk to these 
centralized upper grade schools, thus doing away 
with the necessity of transportation for most of 
the pupils. 

(3) The departmental system of instruction 
may be introduced in the upper grades as in 
town and city schools. 

(4) It makes possible the introduction of 
sewing, cooking, shopwork, agriculture and other 
extra school activities thru a reduction in the 
number of classes per teacher. 

“The third type or method of consolidation 
combines all the one-teacher schools—in fact, all 
schools—in a township or section so that there 
is but one grade for each teacher. A reduction 
of the number of grades in a room always means 
more of the teacher’s time for individual pupils. 
Transportation may also be more economically 
effected when all the pupils of a district attend 
the same school. In case a playground anda 
gymnasium are provided, and manual training 
and domestic science and art are taught, a single 
consolidated school avoids the necessity of dupli- 
cating school facilities. This form of consolida- 
tion offers the greatest possible opportunities at 
the least possible expense.” 

The voters of the state of Texas were recently 
called upon to vote in behalf of the amendment 
of section three of the constitution. The amend- 
ment, if carried, will raise the limit of taxation 
in common and independent school districts from 
fifty cents to $1 on the $100 valuation of prop- 
erty. The amendment imposes no tax of itself 
but provides a means whereby those districts 
which already have reached the constitutional 
limit in taxation, may secure such added support 
as they may need. The school districts of Texas 
have reached the constitutional limit in taxation 
and the enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law has taxed the facilities of the schools. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Director of the educa- 
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tional department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, names ten characteristics which, in his 
opinion, must be included in a general law cov- 
ering the educational system of a large city. Dr. 
Ayres speaking before the Chicago council com- 
mittee on schools, fire, police and civil service, 
gave these characteristics as follows: 

It must be brief and clear. 

It should provide for a small board of educa- 
tion, preferably of seven members, for three-year 
terms. 

It should provide for a single-headed educa- 
tional system. : 

It should give the board of education the power 
to elect the superintendent of schools for any 
term up to five years and fix his salary. 

It should give the board of education power 
to provide standard educational facilities. 

It should provide that all employes who have 
served thruout a three-year probationary period 
should be given a permanent tenure of office. 

The law should prohibit the board from pay- 
ing different salaries to different individuals and 
doing the same work. 

The board should be given the power to build 
buildings, repair them and acquire land. 

The law should require the board of education 
to prepare an annual budget. 

All bond issues providing for educational im- 
provements should be submitted to the people at 
school elections. 

The educators of Alabama have been express- 
ing great satisfaction that the amendments of 
the state constitution permitting local taxation 
of education were passed in the November elec 
tions by a majority of nearly 22,000. 

The amendment permits the several counties of 
the state to levy a special school tax not ex 
ceeding thirty cents on each one hundred dollars’ 
worth of taxable property; provided the tax is 
to be submitted to the vote of qualified electors, 
school districts in any county are granted a sim- 
ilar privilege of a school tax of not more than 
thirty cents. 

The amendment does not alter any of the pres- 


ent provisions and simply adds additional edu- 


cational privileges. No school funds which any 
county receives from the state will be affected 


and no county or school district official can be 
paid for assessing, collecting or disbursing any 
of the funds under the amendment. 

The American Federation of Labor at its an- 
nual convention in Baltimore, November 22, 
adopted a resolution condemning military in- 
struction in the public schools. The offer of 
United States Secretary of War, N. C. Baker, to 
place military instructors at the disposal of 
schools was similarly condemned as tending to 
militarize the schools. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Supt. J. W. Browning of Brookings, has been 
appointed one of a committee of three to repre- 
sent South Dakota in the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in the 
adjustment and regulation of credits. The other 
members of the committee are the State In- 
spector of High Schools and the professor of 
Secondary Education in the State University. 

Supt. D. Walter Potts of East St. Louis, IL, 
has been appointed to succeed himself as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund. Dr. Potts 
was elected last July to succeed Mr. Van Cleave. 

The board of education of Biddeford, Me., re- 
cently dismissed its superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Arthur F. Cowan, principal of one of the 
grade schools, has been elected to succeed him. 

Miss Teresa A. Dacey, director of the speech 
department of the Boston public schools, has ac- 
cepted a position as a member of the faculty of 
the College of the Spoken Word, Boston. 

Mr. Evan R. Chesterman, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education for the past three 
years, has resigned. Mr. J. N. Hillman, formerly 
superintendent of Wise County, succeeds him. 

Mr. E. N. Collette, for the past six years super- 
intendent of schools in Muskogee County, Okla- 
homa, has accepted a position as assistant to 
State Supt. R. H. Wilson. 

Mr. J. A. Doremus of Auburn, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Aurora, to 
succeed A. E. Fischer. Mr. Doremus is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin and has a 
teaching experience of eighteen years in the state 
of Nebraska. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS IN CON- 
VENTION. 

Discuss Legislation and General Problems. 

School board members from every section of 
Illinois met on November 22-30 at the University 
of Illinois for the fourth annual convention of 
the Illinois State School Board Association. The 
Gary plan, the standardization of teachers’ sal- 
aries, the business manager in school depart- 
ments, and legislative problems were the chief 
tepics of discussion. Dr. Allen D. Welch of 
Rockford presided and Mr. R. C. Augustine of 
Decatur was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 

Dr. Welch opened the convention with the 
president’s address in which he pointed out the 
need of closer co-operation on the part of the 
school boards of the state. Supt. R. G. Jones of 
Rockford argued for standard schedules for 
teachers’ salaries which he said would ensure 
greater uniformity and justice and would relieve 
school boards of the necessity of listening to per- 
sonal pleas for increases in salary. 

On Wednesday evening the members attended 
an informal dinner at which Supt. W. H. Hatch 
of Oak Park acted as toastmaster and discussed 
“Fossils on School Boards.” After dinner 
speeches were made by Mr. Welch, Mrs. G. A. 
Stover of Oak Park and R. H. Brown of Rock- 
ford. 

The discussion of proposed legislation was led 
by Mr. F. C. Williamson of the Urbana board of 
education. Mr. Arthur Kinkade, business man- 
ager of the Decatur schools, argued for the en- 
largement of the duties of the secretary and bus- 
iness manager. His position was opposed by a 
number of superintendents who held that the 
superintendent should be the chief executive of 


the school system and his prerogatives should 
not be shared by any other official. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, R. C. Augustine, Decatur; Vice- 
president, F. F. Hall, Dundee; Secretary, Mrs. G. 
A. Stover, Oak Park; Treasurer, Enos H. Renner, 
Urbana. 

Peoria was chosen as the next convention city. 


ROUND-TABLE SCHOOL MEETING. 

A departure in school work was made at Boon- 
ville, Mo., Oct. 7, 1916, at the Superintendent’s 
office, by holding a joint meeting of the Board of 
Education and the entire school faculty of the 
district. The object of the meeting was to per- 
mit the school board and the teachers to become 
better acquainted with each other and to review 
school work in general. The superintendent hav- 
ing stated the object of the meeting, the super- 
visor of athletics opened the discussion by pre- 
senting his views as to how athletics in high 
schools should be conducted and. the indirect 
benefits to be obtained from these exercises. The 
teachers of history and of the teacher-training 
course demonstrated their methods of conducting 
their respective departments, and how to get 
practical results. The principal of the grammar 
school explained his special work and the prac- 
tical things he expects to obtain. Several of the 
grade teachers made reports of recent visits to 
grade schools in the cities of St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. These several talks were interesting to 
all present, and especially so to the board mem- 
bers, and the experiment of round-table joint 
meetings was declared a success. Other like 
meetings will be held thru the winter months. 
The supervisor of cooking took final charge by 
serving light refreshments. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Department of Superin- 
tendence has ordered that employment certifi- 
cates be revoked for all pupils of continuation 
classes who absent themselves from school, with- 
out a satisfactory explanation to the principal. 
Such children must be returned to the regular 
schools for full-time attendance. The rule is in- 
tended to insure the obedience to the law of 
minors now employed. More than nine thousand 
children are now being taught in 74 continuation 
classes and five shops. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered the en- 
forcement of the compulsory attendance law in 
the case of children who have been kept out of 
school thru fear of infantile paralysis or other 
cause. When the epidemic was in progress no 
attempt was made to compel the attendance of 
pupils, but with the improvement in health con- 
ditions the board is confronted with the duty of 
enforcing attendance. 

Chicago, Ill. By a vote of 42 to 16, the city 
council has. recommended the elective method in 
place of the appointive in the selection of school 
beard members. The vote follows a long fought 
battle over the proposed change in the school 
system as recommended. by the committee on 
schools. In its report the committee recom- 
mended the passage of legislation providing for 
a board of seven members to be elected at large, 
each member to serve for six years and to receive 
a salary of $2,500 per year. It is stated that the 
report embodies the recommendations of leading 
educators thruout the country. 

Minneapolis, Minn. To reduce coal consump- 
tion in school buildings and to offset the advance 
in soft coal prices, special instruction has been 
given to janitors and engineers on proper firing 
methods. The instruction of janitors will, it is 
believed, save the board thousands of dollars. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has adopted a policy 
not to permit students to use the woodworking 
machinery without the consent of parents or 
guardian. The machinery in the manual train- 
ing department has been fully equipped with 
safety guards but the board has sought relief 
from any responsibilities which might arise thru 
accidents. 
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St. Paul, Minn. With the introduction of a 
new administrative program, the duties of every 
official and bureau of the schools are to be de- 
fined and the cost and efficiency of each school 
are to be clearly indicated. 

It is planned that the school shall be the unit 
of the accounting system. If one building con- 
sumes more fuel than another or if equipment 
costs more in one school than in another, an 
explanation is to be demanded of the engineer, 
principal or teacher as the case may be. If the 
average scholarship falls below a given standard, 
the teachers and principal must explain the cause 
and the superintendent and his assistants must 
evolve a remedy for bettering conditions. The 
new plan is a strict application of business prin- 
ciples to all departments of the school system 
and is in accordance with the demands which 
might follow a scientific survey. 

Jacob M. Loeb, about whom has centered the 
entire storm aroused thru the dismissal of 68 
teachers in June, 1916, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago board of education. At the 
same meeting, early in December, Mr. Harris W. 
Huehl was elected vice-president of the board 
and Mr. John D. Shoop was unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Loeb is the author of the so-called Loeb 
rules which require the direct re-election of all 
teachers and principals of the Chicago schools at 
the end of every school year. At his direction 
the list of 68 teachers was prepared and his lead- 
ership was responsible for their failure to be re- 
elected. Mr. Loeb has been the object of con- 
tinuous attacks by the Chicago Teachers’ Federa 
tien, against whom the dismissal of the 68 was 
aimed. In his own defense, Mr. Loeb has de- 
clared that his policy is actuated simply by the 
desire to weed out inefficient teachers and to 
place the schools on the most effective basis 
possible. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has adopted a policy 
not to permit the use of school buildings for 
other than school or kindred purposes. The 
board has received a number of requests for the 
use of buildings for paid entertainments. 

Columbus, O. The work of surveying the 
schools is to be divided among schvol and teach- 


ers’ organizations and is to be under the direc- 
tion of Supt. John H. Francis. A committee of 
seven members each from the principals’ club, 
the women teachers’ association, high and inter- 
mediate schools, and the high school federation 
has been appointed. 

Dr. Margaret Shallenberger McNaught, state 
commissioner of elementary schools of Califor- 
nia, has begun an official survey of the schools of 
Los Angeles, Pasadena and Santa Ana. A recent 
ruling of the state board provided that each com- 
missioner shall spend one week in every four in 
an inspection of the schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Supt. J. M. H. Frederick of Cleveland has won 
in his two-year battle to escape the payment of 
a $500 fine and jail sentence for contempt of 
court in connection with his failure to reappoint 
six teachers who had been active in the teachers’ 
union. The case was ended with the dismissal 
by the Supreme Court, of a petition of John G. 
Owens, a taxpayer, against the board. 

Mr. Charles T. Warner, an attorney, has been 
elected a member of the school board at Colum- 
bus, O., to succeed Mrs. Cora M. Kellogg. Mr. 
Warner was a dark horse, his name never appear- 
ing in reports of candidates and the appointment 
was a complete surprise to himself. 

Lee, Mass. The board has unanimously 
adopted the eight-year course for the elementary 
schools. The change is in line with modern ten- 
dencies in school organization. 

Mr. Thomas McCosker, formerly president of 
the school board of Baltimore, Md., died recently 
of pneumonia. Mr. McCosker was 82 years old. 

Lowell, Mass. The board has requested the 
superintendent to outline a plan for coaching 
backward pupils in the grades. 

Virginia, Minn. The board plans to discon- 
tinue the present policies with insurance com- 
panies. A total of $500,000 of insurance is to be 
divided among the twelve agencies doing bus- 
iness in the city. 

Highland Park, Mich. Janitors who have been 
receiving from $600 to $1,560 per year, will re- 
ceive increases of from $99 to $45 for the remain- 
ing nine months. Those receiving the smallest 
salaries will be given the largest increases. 


A survey of the school system of Brookline, 
Mass., has been begun by Dr. James H. Van 
Sickle, assisted by Dr. Henry S. West of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Prof. Harlan Updegraff of 
the University of Pennsylvania and Mr. McNary, 
director of manual training, Springfield, Mass. 

Denver, Colo. The school board is confronted 
with a $10,000 suit in settlement of claims 
against it for plans and specifications for schools. 
Three Denver architects had been directed to 
prepare plans on a competitive basis and had 
been assured $1,000 on account and the balance 
at a future date. The plans have never been 
used and the debt has not been paid. The archi 
tects contend that $7,500 of the amount due them 
for the plans and specifications was expended out 
of their own pockets. The present trouble is 
attributed to the factional fight which has been 
waged by the board and to the careless methods 
in school business procedure. 

Eugene, Ore. The employment of a smaller 
number of teachers and the completion of all new 
construction, has made it possible for the board 
to reduce the school budget by about $4,000. 

Reading, Pa. Mr. J. Edward Wanner has been 
re-elected president of the school board for his 
fourteenth consecutive term. 

Waukegan, Ill. Mr. Louis P. Erskine has been 
re-elected purchasing agent of the board. In 
recognition of his services, Mr. Erskine is given 
full authority in the purchasing of supplies. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The board has reserved one 
schoolroom for the use of the janitors. Meetings 
will be held regularly for discussing the prob- 
lems of janitorial work. 

Jacksonville, Ill The board has adopted a 
pclicy not to permit dancing in school buildings 
or at class functions. 

Atlanta, Ga. Upon the suggestion of the school 
authorities, the city council has ordered that a 
number of automobiles be provided to transport 
children to the special classes for backward and 
defective pupils. It was pointed out that a num- 
ber of the children were unable to walk for any 
long distance. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the Board of Esti- 
mate, creating the position of business manager 


(Concluded on Page 46) 
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Sanitary Plumbing 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Clow Automatic Water Closet 
AND 


Clow “ADAMANTOSE” Ware 


The Automatic Water Closet 


Its Saving in Water 


In 1908 the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
equipped with rod-acting water closets. In August, 1909, the 
change was made to Clow Automatic Closed Tank Water Closets. 
In all, forty-eight (48) water closets were installed. The summary 
below shows the consumption of water in gallons, and in dollars 
and cents for the years 1908, 1909 and 1910. The latter year, 
nothing but Clow automatic closets were in use. 


Summary 


1908—14,392,500 gal- 
lons, at a total 
cost of .. $863.55 


1909—-8,610,000 gal- 
lons, at a total 
cost of 516.60 


1910—3,172,500 gal- 
lons, at a total 
cost of.. . 190.35 





A saving in water cost of 
The ‘Metric’? M-1861 $673.20 a year. 


Clow Adamantose Lavatories 


COST OF REPAIRS—Following is an extract of a letter from a plumber which is only one of many which we have received. 
“T installed 22 closets of this kind (Clow Automatic) in a large school ten years ago and the repairs on same to date have been 
$2.80.’’ The simplicity of the valve in a Clow automatic water closet is responsible for the repairs being so low as to be negligible. 


Clow Adamantose Ware 


‘‘Adamantose”’ ware has the strength of iron. It is pure white with a highly glazed surface. It positively will not craze 
and is absolutely non-absorbent and unstainable, thus it embodies the essential elements, strength and sanitation. It is easy 
to keep clean; merely wiping off with a damp cloth removes foreign matter and restores the gloss. 

All of the Clow water closet bowls, lavatories and urinals are made of this ware. 

There is but one grade of ‘‘Adamantose’’ ware—the best. 


Further Facts 


Further facts will be given regularly in this space, or you can get full information by writing to the Manufacturers. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


534-546 So. Franklin St., CHICAGO 


; - New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis - Chicago, Hl. New Comerstown, Ohio 
ates ces: OTRS: 
Denver Minneapolis San Francisco Coshocton, Ohio 
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business-like School Boards. 


WARMING 





TRADE"MARK 








MADISON SCHOOL, YORK, PA. 


LOW COST OF INSTALLATION } 
LOW COST OF MAINTENANCE: 
SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION, 


Makes “THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” OF WARMING, 
VENTILATION AND SANITATION appeal to capable, 


Write for Particulars 





American Foundry 
& Furnace Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, 


our line. 











We make all types 
or Hot Water. 


Our heating engineers 
are ready at all times to 
confer with 
School Boards to give them 
the benefit of their advice 


Write us direct or request 
bids from a dealer who displays 
sign shown at the top of this ad- 
vertisement. 


Send for Catalogs 
1206 International Empress Boilers 
957 International Heavy Duty 
Heater. 
4010 International One-Room School 
Heater. 


a a a or oe 
at the fign of good heating 


NTERNATIONAL 
BOILERSsFURNMACES 





A manufacturers of the most extensive line 
of heating apparatus in America, we are 
prepared to furnish equipment for all sizes of 
buildings from the One-Room Rural School up 
to the largest Educational Institution. 


for Warm Air, Steam 


Architects or 


Iwrernameeal; — temnation 


and information concerning BB tarmess 2 Zyestere | 
apeam gg WCAEL 








CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS | 











INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 


1933 Wentworth Ave. 


Ulta i. ¥. 
NEw YORK 
601 West 27th St. 

















(Concluded from Page 44) 
and fixing a salary of $10,000. The new position 
is in the direction of greater efficiency and is in- 
tended to concentrate under a responsible head 
the work of six or eight coordinating business 
departments. 

New Orleans, La. By a majority of about 
twenty thousand the amendment to the Consti- 
tution of Louisiana which provides for the fund- 
ing of the city and school board floating debts 
was adopted at the election of November 7th. 

Under the provisions of the amendment the 
finances of the public schools are changed con- 
siderably. They are entirely divorced from the 
city departments. The revenues which the 
schools formerly obtained from the city were 
made up mainly of the one-half of the surplus 
of what is known as the one per cent tax. This 
amount was uncertain as it varied considerably 
from month to month according to how the taxes 
were being paid and also according to the results 
of the drawing of premium bonds. The city also 
appropriated 8-10 of a mill of the public improve- 
ment fund and also a part of the reserve fund, 
making an appropriation of about $190,000 addi- 
tional each year. The city also in the past paid 
for the sites and construction of school buildings. 

Under the new plan the city budget is to in- 
clude nothing for the public schools nor is the 
one-half of the surplus of the one per cent debt 
tax to go to the schools. In its stead the schools 
are to receive the proceeds of 3% mills of the 22 
mills collected by direct taxes. 

The revenues of the school board will not be 
increased under the new plan unless the assess- 
ments increase materially, but they become more 
fixed and certain. 

The amendment authorized the sale of $9,000,- 
000 of bonds and of this amount authorized there 
is to be sold on December 14 a minimum of 
$4,250,000 or a maximum of $5,000,000. This sale 
will provide funds for entirely wiping out the 
floating debt of the city and the school board and 
putting both on a strictly cash basis. The bonds 
are to bear 4% per cent and it is expected that 
they will bring much above par. 

Since 1910 the school board had been gradually 
exceeding its revenues until a debt of about 





$650,000 had been piled up. Out of the proceeds 
of the sale of bonds mentioned the school board 
is to get $650,000 to wipe out its debt. The 
amendment also provides that neither the city 
nor the school board shall ever spend more than 
its income. 

The amendment also authorized the school 
board to hold an election of taxpayers to author- 
ize an additional two mill tax for the schools. 
Under the present arrangement to be put into 
effect January 1 the school board will not have 
sufficient funds to carry on the schools as they 
should be conducted and the most strict econ- 
omy must be observed. If the assessments for 
1917 show an appreciable increase the school 
board will just about have sufficient funds to 
meet all demands, but if they do not it is likely 
that the two mill tax will be necessary. The 
school board, however, will not, it is said, take 
any steps to call the election for a two mill tax 
until some time next year. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 
Schools and School Districts. 

The power of the legislature over school dis- 
tricts is plenary; and it may divide, change or 
abolish them at pleasure.—Worthington School 
Dist. v. Eureka School Dist., 159 P. 437, Cal. 

Where under a petition for two new school dis- 
tricts, under the North Dakota complete laws of 
1913, ¢ 1147, the board of county commissioners 
and county superintendent, pursuant to notice, 
proceeded to organize two distinct new districts, 
the proceedings were not a nullity, and were, at 
mest, merely irregular, so that directors of the 
original school district could not complain.— 
Tallmadge v. Walker, 159 N. W. 71, N. D. 

In mandamus proceedings by a board of edu- 
cation of a school district to compel levy of 
school tax, a defense that the school district was 
not legally organized is a collateral attack on 
sueh organization. The organization of a schoo] 
district cannot be questioned collaterally.—Peo- 
ple v. Powell, 113 N. E. 614, Ill. 


School District Government. 
The board of trustees of union school district, 
regardless of the California school code, {§ 1617, 


is held to be empowered to require that a librar- 
ian, to whom an offer of employment was made, 
accept within 20 days, and where there was no 
acceptance such librarian was not entitled to the 
salary.—Hopkins v. Sanderson, 159 P. 1064, Cal. 
App. 

Where two ex-officio members of board of 
regents of county high school appointed third 
member and the three filled the other two vacan- 
cies, the three members constituted a de facto 
board and their action was valid.—Peterson Vv. 
Anderson, 158 N. W. 1055, Neb. 


School District Taxation. 

Where two regents of county high school ap- 
pointed a third, and the three appointed two 
others, estimate by full board thus constituted 
furnished sufficient authority for county board 
to levy tax for county high school.—Peterson Vv. 
Anderson, 158 N. W. 1055, Neb. 

Under an ordinance limiting the right of the 
board of education to change textbooks within 
five years after adoption, the board cannot adopt 
a textbook for any period less than five years.— 
Griggs v. Board of Education of Atlanta, 90 S..E. 
48, Ga. 

School District Property. 

Under the North Dakota complete laws of 1913, 
"71174, 1184, a district school board has no 
authority to establish additional school in new 
location even if not intended as high school, 
without submission of question to popular vote. 

Kretchmer v. School Board of Dist. No. 12, 
3arnes County, 158 N. W. 993, N. D. 

Under the Oklahoma laws of 1913, c. 219, art. 
6, 13, the boards of education of cities of the 
first class have power to sell and convey real 
estate, and may exercise such power without 
making any finding as to the reason or necessity 
prompting their acts.—Cosden v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Tulsa, 159 P. 1108, Okla. 


Teachers. 

A county superintendent has a discretion as to 
his endorsement of school teachers’ certificates 
issued in another county.—McKinnon v. State, 72 
So. 676, Fla. 
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Superintendent Says Glauber Bubblers Are Best 








Board of Education 


E. W. MORRIS, PRESIDENT 

A. B. WEBSTER, SECRETARY 
J. V. HOWERTON 

H. F. GOSS 

W. T. WILSON 

B. H. GRAY 

OR. F. E. HAYNES 


Gentlemen: - 





Abilene Public Schools 


ABILENE, TEXAS, 


Nov. 15, 
Glauber Brass Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


have bought and installed many different makes of fountains, and I 
feel safe in saying that your "Muskogee" is the best one that I have 
yet been able to get hold of. 


Respectfully, 


It is all that you claim for it. 


The Princeton 
is a combina- 
tion self -clos- 
ing basin cock 
and _ bubbler. 
It is for install- 
ation on lava- 
tories. It costs 
but a trifle 
more than an 
ordinary basin 


1916. oom. 


J. L. BROOKS, SUPERINTENDENT 


The Muskogee 
is a complete 
drinking foun- 


I am pleased to state that I have found the "Princeton" bubblers | ‘?'":,.J* }s 
bought of you for our schools one year ago most satisfactory. We have 
just installed eight of your "Muskogee" fountains in our high school. 
They are in my opinion the best fountains that I have yet used. 


complete in 
every detail, 


costs less than 
any other com- 
plete drinking 
fountain that 
we know of, 
but there’s 
nothing cheap 
about the con- 
struction. 


Superintendent. 
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Superintendent Brooks knows what he’s 


Install Glauber Drinking Fountains NOW. Send for Literature 
GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 
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talking about. 


ready to be 

connected to 

They the supply and 

are sanitary and are eminently satisfactory in every particular. I waste pipes. It 























Springfield, Mass. A dental clinic has been 
opened at the Main Street School. Of four hun- 
dred children examined, about 75 per cent are in 
need of dental attention. 

Chicago, Ill. Means for providing prompt at- 
tention for physically defective children were dis- 
cussed recently by a committee appointed by 
Health Commissioner Robertson from the mem- 
bership of the Chicago Medical Society. Dr. Rob- 
ertson showed that in recent examinations of 
some 86,000 school children, there were 12,000 
with defective vision, 1,800 with defective hear- 
ing, 6,215 with diseased nasal organs, 29,642 with 
enlarged tonsils, 14,652 with adenoids and 14,044 
with both defective tonsils and adenoids. 

Dr. Robertson in quoting the figures of public 
school dentists, showed that of 10,760 children be- 
tween 8 and 15 years, 80 per cent were in need 
of dental treatment. This condition has been due 
to neglect and lack of knowledge. 

A plan for a health campaign in the country 
schools of Vermont has been adopted recently by 
the Vermont Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. The plan has the character of a 
competition of one hundred points efficiency, and 
suitable honorable mention for each school which 
attains 75 or more points of efficiency. The 
points to be earned are as follows: 

1. For running water or a covered can with 
a faucet for drinking water, the can to be rinsed 
every day and scalded at least once each week, 
ten points. 

2. For individual or paper drinking cups or a 
drinking fountain, ten points. 

3. Clean wash basins and individual towels 
for children who take their lunch to school, ten 
points. 

4. For floors scrubbed weekly, 20 points; every 
other week, ten points. 

5. For windows opened so as to thoroly change 














the air at least twice each day during school ses 
sions, 20 points. (If necessary, pupils can stand 
and follow the teacher in an exercise while the 
air is freshening. ) 

6. For windows opened either before or after 
each session of school for at least five minutes, 
ten points. 

7. For toilets kept clean and properly pro- 
tected, 20 points. 

Each teacher has been given a book in which 
are given directions as to the conduct of the 
health game, how to proceed in securing these 
points, hygiene in the home and other facts. In 
the spring the pupils will write individual ac- 
counts of the manner in which they prevented 
sickness and these will be collected and sent to 
the office of the association. Pupils receiving 75 
or more credits on essays will be given acknow- 
ledgment cards and the six best essays will be 
published in the newspapers of the state. The 
plan aims to encourage sanitary schoolrooms and 
to teach by word and example, lessons in hygiene 
which. cannot be forgotten. 

The week of December 4 was observed as den- 
tal week in Chicago. Examinations of the teeth 
of school children were made in co-operation with 
the Chicago Dental Society, the Chicago Dental 
College, Northwestern University Dental College 
and the University of Illinois Dental College. A 
committee of 23 prominent Chicagoans has been 
appointed to co-operate with the health commis- 
sioner in conducting a campaign for better care 
of children’s teeth. 

Des Moines, Ia. An expert field secretary 
will be employed to survey and make a study of 
playground, athletic and general recreation work 
in the schools. The secretary is to be employed 
for ten months and is to be paid a salary of 
$2,000. 


Selma, Ala. A system of medical inspection 


Profit by his experience and 





has been adopted experimentally for the sixth 
grade of one of the schools. The examinations 
will note defects of the eye, ear, nose and teeth 
and ailments of a contagious or infectious nature. 

Washington, D. C. A study of the records of 
the health department for information as to 
tuberculosis among school children has shown 
that approximately 150 children may be excluded 
because of infection. Of the total number, 70 
are in some school—28 in white, 42 in colored 
and four in parochial schools. It is planned to 
accommodate these children in special open-air 
buildings. 

Bristol, Tenn. Medical examinations of the 
teachers in the schools show that the entire 
teaching body is in good health and physically 
fit for teaching. A recent rule of the board pro- 
vides that teachers shall undergo examinations 
with special attention to the heart and lungs. 

Little Falls, Minn. The board has ruled that 
pupils and teachers who are not already immune 
to smallpox must be vaccinated. Failure to com- 
ply will mean exclusion from classrooms. 

Centralia, Wash. Examinations of the eyes of 
school children were recently made by a local 
optometrist. The examinations sought to show 
the number of children with poor eyesight and 
the relation of eye trouble to backwardness. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the school chil- 
dren of Chicago are anaemic and underfed and 
many are affected with tuberculosis or in danger 
of being in need of special care, according to Dr. 
Charles P., Caldwell of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium. Dr. Caldwell urged that an imme- 
diate reform in school architecture be made in 
the direction of additional open-air schools where 
children of these groups may be taught. In brief, 
Dr. Caldwell would change the entire scheme of 
design in schools, to permit of more light, better 
seating and adequate ventilation. Every child 
below the eighth grade should be educated in the 
open air and should be accommodated on the 
main floor. 

Derby, Conn. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed to work under the direction of the school 
physician. 

Wooster, O. At a recent meeting of the board, 
arrangements were made for the employment of 
a health and sanitation expert who is to serve 
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terial oak, finished antique. 


even exaggerate the article described, although many manufac- 


Truth in advertising demands that the printed word shall no‘ | 
turers still hold that a little ‘“‘poetic license’”’ 


permissible in business. 


The Kewaunee Book, like Kewaunee Furniture, is straight 
A recent letter from a 
discriminating Principal says that “it gives one pleasure to find 
that the articles ordered are as good as the catalog describes them.’ 


realism. There is no veneer on either. 


The Kewaunee Book, by the way, 
Executives. 


in America today. 


EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


jointly as city health officer under the board of 
health, and as director of hygiene and medical 
inspection in the schools under the board. The 
preliminary plan of medical inspection provides 
for a corps of volunteer inspectors who shall 
serve under a committee composed of Dr. L. A. 
Todd of the board of health, Dr. P. I. Leonard of 
the County Medical Society, and Dr. H. S. For- 
grave, medical inspector of the schools. The 
committee will make assignments from a list of 
volunteer physicians and specialists. 

The plan of inspection provides that examina- 
tions of children shall be made with the consent 
of the parents or guardians. Compulsory exam- 
inations will be made only in case of danger of 
contagion, and then only by the board of health. 

A report of the first health survey of schools in 
Davidson County, Tenn., has been made to the 
county school board by Dr. J. R. Thompson, 
county health officer. The inspection work was 
done by Dr. Thompson and his assistant, Dr. 
Young and the results show that many cases are 
in need of prompt attention. 

In the conduct of the survey, the physicians 
visited 73 schools and examined nearly five thou- 
sand pupils, of whom sixty per cent were found 
to be in some manner imperfect. Defects of the 
eye, ear, throat and nose predominated and other 
serious troubles were disclosed. In three schools 
children were found with incipient pellagra. 

In addition to the examination of the pupils, 
Drs. Thompson and Young made a careful inves- 
tigation of the sanitary conditions at each school- 
house, including the location and condition of 
outhouses and the water supply. In many of the 
schools, the old-fashioned water bucket and tin 
dipper were found in use. These were condemned 
and individual drinking cups were recommended. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The Minneapolis Dental 
Society has begun a determined campaign for the 
establishment of a number of free dental clinics 
in schools. At present the only free clinic is at 
the Blaine School and there is so little money to 
operate it that it is kept open only a few hours a 
week. The campaign will be aided by the distri- 
bution of free literature on the care of the teeth. 

Worcester, Mass. The board is considering the 
reorganization of the physical training depart- 
ment of the city high schools. It is planned to 


will interest School 
It pictures and describes what we believe to be the 
only truly ‘‘scientifie” line of Laboratory Furniture manufactured 
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No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table. Arranged 
to accommodate 16 students working in sections of 8. 
Size: 12’x4’x3’ high. 
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employ a physical director for each of the four 
high schools, at salaries not to exceed $1,700. 
Such directors shall be men of experience and 
training with ability as directors and as coaches 
in football, baseball and basketball. The sys- 
tem provides for compulsory training in gymnas- 
tics and for athletic competition and coaching for 
all students. The change seeks to provide equal 
athletic opportunities for all the students. 

Rosemont, Pa. A dental clinic has been opened 
in the high school. Pupils will be given free 
treatment. 

Cranston, R. I. A system of medical inspec- 
tion has been put into execution in the schools 
with the appointment of four inspectors and the 
adoption of rules for the conduct of examina 
tions. 

Each physician is to examine the pupils be- 
tween the opening date and October 31, and is 
to recommend if necessary, a change in work for 
educational advantages. Each physician is re- 
quired to visit the schools once each month and 
to confer with the teachers regarding health and 
sanitary conditions. He is required to visit such 
children, teachers or janitors as may be referred 
to him. 

Teachers are given authority to exclude from 
school children suffering from disease or erup- 
tions of a suspicious character, and to report the 
same to the school physician. The teacher must 
examine, at least once each year, each child for 
defective sight or hearing. Children suffering 
from any of the following diseases may be ex- 
cluded from school and report of the same must 
be made to the board of health and the super- 
intendent: 

Smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, chickenpox, 
acute poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis), tuber- 
culosis (general, pulmonary or glandular), diph- 
theria, influenza, tonsilitis (simpel or follicular), 
whooping cough, mumps, ring worm, scabies, pe 
diculosis, impetigo, contagioso, trachoma, acute 
musspurulent conjunctivitis. 

In such cases the children are to report after 
one week and shall return to school on advice 
of the school physician. The following non-con- 
tagious diseases are to be reported by the teacher 
to parents: 

“Enlarged tonsils, adenoids, defective eyesight 


or hearing, spinal curvature, cholera, epilepsy, 
and all nervous disorders, or any other diseases 
which are objectionable in school or are a source 
of mental or physical disability.” 

“When the school physician finds a child to be 
suffering from any disease or defect, he shall 
make out with care and sign a statement contain- 
ing the pupil’s name, the name of the school, 
together with the diagnosis and advice, which 
shall be placed on file by the teachers and a copy 
given to the pupil in a sealed envelope to be 
taken to the parent or guardian. 

“In cases of quarantine at home, a pupil must 
present a certificate of release from quarantine 
before admission to the school. 

“Under no circumstances shall any contro- 
versy or provocation be carried on by teacher 
with physician, or by either with parents. When- 
ever the necessity for the continued exclusion of 
a child is brought in question, the case shall be 
referred to the superintendent. Except in case 
of accident or acute illness, a school physician 
shall not treat any disease or require pupils to be 
sent to his house or office except on request of 
the parent or guardian. The parent shall be 
urged to consult the family physician in a!l cases 

“School health matters shall in no way be 
made public, except as directed by the school 
committee or the Board of Health. Names of 
pupils shall never be mentioned. At all times 
examination of or consultation with pupils shall 
be made strictly in private. The sensibility and 
self-respect of pupils shall ever be held as sacred. 
A monthly report shall be made by the physicians 
to the Superintendent of Schools.” 

Galesburg, Ill. A dental clinic has been opened 
for the benefit of school children who need dental 
treatment. Local dentists have offered their ser- 
vices free one-half day each week. 

LaSalle, Ill. A dental clinic has been opened 
at the Hygienic Institute for the benefit of chil- 
dren who need free dental care. A _ regular 
dentist has been placed in charge. 

Duluth, Minn. Two additional open air schools 
have been established. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Outdoor schoolrooms have 
been established for the benefit of children who 
are anaemic or in poor health. About 57 chil- 
dren will be assigned to these classes. 
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Automatic Seat Action Water Closets 








are a necessity in the Schools. 


sufficient. (30 pounds.) 


problems. 





‘‘NonCo’ Pressure Tank Closets 
are suitable where city water pressure is 


‘‘NonCo”’ Induced Syphon Closets 


are advisable where sevice pressure is low. 
Both are the best of their type. 


If you are having trouble with your toilet 
room fixtures write us promptly. Our ex- 
perts will be glad to help you solve your 





Xonc0) Write today to nearest branch office for Catalog. 


Pressure Tank Closet 





It’s FREE 





Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans, La. 








DOORS THAT DEFY 
FIRE AND TIME! 








Would you specify wood doors, 
wood gratings, and wood dampers 
for stoves and furnaces? 

Would a stove or furnace thus 
equipped be fire-proof, safe, or of 
any practical value? 

Would you use any wood what- 
soever in the construction of a 
stove or furnace? 





Then why specify wood doors 
and trim for a building and then 
call that building “FIREPROOF?” 


The interior trim of a fireproof 
building should be as fireproof as 
the walls, floors, and ceilings, and 
of the best quality material ob- 
tainable. If this isn’t done, then 
the building is not fireproof. 


THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS 


are quality products of proven 
superiority. They have stood the 
tests of the two greatest destructive 
forces known to mankind—FIRE 
and TIME. 

The original cost of THE DAHL- 
STROM PRODUCTS is the last 
and only cost—therefore the most 
economical product to use in the 
long run. 


Proofs for the asking 





Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 
No. 10 Blackstone Avenue Jamestown, N. Y. 


Monc() 








Branch Los Angeles, Cal. Houston, Texas 
and Seling Tauts.ow teow NI, OQ. Nelson Mfg. Co. se‘Vouis: mo. 

















Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 

















is enjoyed by everyone. This includes the boys and girls in 
your schools. 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


are made right and conform with State laws on sanitation. 
The above illustration is only one of the various styles we 


make. Our catalog ought to be in your file for ready reference at 
any time. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


52 Second Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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fectant and Germicide. 


the Toilet. 


ished Surfaces. 
Blackboards. 





Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL CLEANLINESS 


Unless the School Building is kept in an absolutely sani- 
tary condition, it not only renders educational work super- 
ficial, but endangers the health of the community. 


The House of Robertson has specialized for years on 
School Cleanliness and Disinfection. 
Twenco for Schools 

Twenco is the most highly developed type of Disin- 


It is 20 times as powerful as pure Carbolic Acid. It 
should be used wherever germs may be harbored, and its 
extremely high dilution makes its cost very low. 


Kotar for Schools (‘‘Bactericide’’) 


Used for Mopping and Scrubbing Floors and flushing 
It reaches and removes the dirt, germs and 
vermin. Supplied in Carbolic Coefficients of 10, 5, 3 and 2. 


Original 20th Century Soap 
for Schools 


This is the best all-round Cleanser 
for Schools, used for Cleaning Floors, 
Woodwork, Furniture and other Fin- 
Splendid for Slate 


We are headquarters for all School supplies, including Liquid Soaps, 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Paper Towel and Toilet 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Eastern Office: Joseph G. Corey, Manager, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
St. Louis Office: Navarre Bldg. 6th and Chestnut Sts. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Pensions amounting to $687,000 have been paid 
to 331 college and university professors and 127 
widows of professors by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, according to the reports of the president 
and secretary. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The question as to the right 
of the board to pay the salaries of married 
women in the schools has been decided for the 
time being by the payment of the September and 
October salaries of two women teachers who in 
marrying recently defied the board to remove 
them. The matter of reappointing married 
women will be definitely passed upon in the near 
future. 

Cambridge, Mass. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that teachers who resign after the 
opening of the school term shall be paid 1-200 of 
their annual salaries for each day employed. 
Teachers who report for work after the opening 
of the school term will be paid at the same rate 
for each day of actual service for the month of 
their return. The rule is intended to put an end 
to resignations for matrimonial reasons. 

Teachers of Peoria County, outside of the city 
of Peoria, last year contributed $287 into the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension Fund, according 
to a report of County Supt. J. A. Hayes. Twenty- 
three teachers have been compelled to contribute 
to the fund and seven more have elected to pay 
and become eligible to its benefits. Three former 
teachers in rural districts are receiving pensions, 
drawing $100 quarterly. 

Somerville, Mass. An educational forum, em- 
bracing a series of four meetings has been ar- 
ranged by the teachers’ club. The subjects will 
be on topics of vital interest to the community, 
to the parents and to the teaching force and the 
speakers will be men weH known in the educa- 
tional field. 

Miss Florence Rood has been elected secretary 
of the St. Paul Teachers’ Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciation, to succeed Mary J. Cunningham. Mr. M. 
A. Stapleton has been chosen to succeed himself 
as president. 

A series of teachers’ conferences was held dur- 
ing the early part of November at Council Bluffs, 
Ia. The conferences were under the direction of 
Supt. J. H. Beveridge and sought tc create inter- 


est in new methods. of instruction. Among the 
subjects studied were English, mathematical 
problems, and teachers’ professional methods. 

A series of conferences has been arranged by 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Minneapolis, for the 
benefit of teachers. General educational needs of 
the city are discussed and present conditions are 
studied in their relation to future developments. 

Worcester, Mass. The public school teachers 
have presented a petition to the board, requesting 
that the division of salary be made on a twelve 
months’ basis instead of ten months as at present. 
The teachers base their preference on the fact 
that regular pay days all the year round would 
be more satisfactory and more pleasant to them. 

Springfield, Mass. Teachers in the grade 
schools will be given increases of approximately 
ten per cent during the year 1916-17. 

Haverhill, Mass. ‘The board has amended the 
regulations on salaries, providing that teachers 
who have been receiving a maximum of $700 
since September, 1915, shall be given an increase 
of $50 January first, and another raise of $50 
September first of next year. Those in the Cen- 
tral ninth grade school who have received $50 
more than the grade teachers, will receive a sim- 
ilar raise, making the maximum $850 per year. 
Assigned grade teachers who have been paid a 
minimum of $400 will be given an increase of $50 
on January first, and other teachers will be given 
similar increases September first of next year. 
Principals’ assistants who have been receiving 
$50 extra yearly, will now receive $25 and $50. 

Detroit, Mich. Increases of $100 per year have 
been granted to grade teachers. The minimum 
salary has been fixed at $600 and the maximum at 
$1,200 annually for elementary teachers. 

Peabody, Mass. The school board has recom- 
mended that the city council raise the minimum 
salary of elementary school teachers from $450 to 
$500 and the maximum from $650 to $800. 

Highland Park, Mich. The boarc has an- 
nounced a general increase in salaries of all 
teachers and school employes, exclusive of sal- 
aried members of the board, the superintendent 
and the school physician.. Teachers and princi- 
pals who have been receiving $600 to $2,400 a 
year have been granted increases amounting to 
from $90 to $40 for the remainder of the year. 





AMERICAN MADE 


HEXAGON 
SCIENCE APPARATUS 





Hexagon No. 155. Net, $12.50 
Physical Laboratory Balance 


Agate Bearing. Improved Design 


The Only Agate Bearing Physical Laboratory Balance Made 


Schaar & Company 


1025 South State Street 

















Patented 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Leominster, Mass. The board has adopted a 
sliding scale of salaries and extended the school 
term to forty weeks, beginning next September. 
The schedule provides that the maximum salary 
of teachers of grades one to seven, inclusive, shall 
be $700 per year, that the regular rate of in- 
crease in the elementary schools shall be $50 per 
year until the maximum is reached, that the 
minimum salary for new teachers shall be $450 
per year and that the supervisor of household 
arts be given a maximum salary of $800 per year. 
The increases are to be given upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent for recognized 
efficiency. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Providence, R. I. Debating, singing, dancing, 
music, sewing, homemaking, and athletics are 
offered in the evening centers of the Veazie Street 
and Ridge Street Schools. 

Youngstown, O. Five rooms have been opened 
in grade schools for Americanization classes. 

Brockton, Mass. Afternoon classes in English 
for foreign mothers have been formed at the 
Franklin School. 

Columbus, O. A class in journalism has been 
formed at the night school in the High School of 
Commerce. 

Springfield, Ill. 
been formed. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A night school for foreigners 
has been opened. The board has assumed the ex- 
pense for light and heat. 

Clinton, Mass. The classes in business subjects 
are about twice as large as last year. 

Little Falls, Minn. A night school for foreign- 
ers has been opened. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Eighteen night schools for 
the education of foreigners have been opened in 
grade schools. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Plans have been perfected for 
the opening of foreigners’ classes in grade 
schools. 

Atlanta, Ga. Night schools for adult colored 
persons have been opened. 


Fitchburg, Mass. An evening school has been 
opened in the Field School. 


Classes for foreigners have 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 


school Building 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures 
building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff” have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting in cheap, unsani- 
tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. 
plumbing for your school building. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


last as long as your 


Depreciation 


You can’t afford to 


Use Wolff 








HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Winnetka, Ill. A student council has been 
established in the New Trier Township High 
School to make and enforce school regulations, 
try pupils for infractions and fix punishments. 

Amherst, Mass. An employment bureau has 
been established in the Junior High School to 
aid students in securing employment after school 
hours. The work done by employed students is 
intended to be educational as well as economic 
and records will be kept of the efficiency and 
trustworthiness of each employe. 

Cleveland, O. A successful employment bureau 
has been conducted during the past year at the 
East Technical High School. During the summer 
$22 students obtained work thru the bureau, 
which amounted to $60,000 for the entire season. 
The highest amount earned by any one boy was 
$243 and the highest by any girl was $117. 

Holland, Mich. A wireless system has been 
established in the high school under the direc 
tion of the physics instructor. The students 
have organized a club and will hold meetings 
regularly once a week. The work of the club 
will be done by the members at odd times dur 
ing the day. 

An endowment fund of $5,000 has been pre- 
sented to the school board at Stanton, Ia., for the 
education of graduates in colleges. The rules 
provide that orphans and boys, especially, shall 
be favored in bestowing scholarships, but espe- 
cially gifted girls in music or science may re 
ceive the scholarship. The money is to consti- 
tute a perpetual fund known as the P. J. Larmon 
scholarship fund, of which the interest only may 
be used for educational purposes. 

The donor, Mr. P. J. Larmon, is a former 
resident of Stanton and aims in this manner to 
educate at least one student every ten years for 
the next five decades. 

Richmond, Va. Talks on life insurance have 
been arranged for the high school during the 
present winter. The addresses will be given 
under the direction of the Riehmond Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


The number of high school students in the ten 
first-class cities of Kansas has doubled in the 
last ten years, according to a report of State 


Supt. W. D. Ross. There were 8,539 students in 
the high school in 1915-16 and 7,785 in 1914-15. 

Holyoke, Mass. A new course for the English 
department of the high school has been prepared 
thru the co-operation of the English teachers and 
the principal of the high school. The course 
aims to permit teachers in the ninth grade to 
know what courses are offered in the high school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A course in public speak- 
ing has been introduced at Central High School 
to teach students how to conduct a sale, how to 
apply for a position, how to discuss a subject be- 
fore a gathering, how to give a speech and how 
to lead in an effective conversation. 

Portland, Me. A course in the principles of 
effective study has been formed at the high 
school. The recitation period is used for the 
discussion of the lesson and for its application to 
the work and needs of the pupil. 

Providence, R. I. A continuation course in 
salesmanship has been introduced in the English 
High School. The course aims to train employes 
for positions as heads of departments and assist- 
ant buyers. 

New York, N. Y. An employment bureau has 
been opened at the DeWitt Clinton High School 
for the benefit of students who desire work after 
school hours. 

Chicago, Ill. Military training in high schools 
is being slowly organized. At Lane Technical 
High School, two regiments have been formed 
for drill, the Carl Schurz High School has one 
company and other schools are drilling by squads, 
platoons and companies. Practically all of the 
instructors deplore the lack of time in which to 
develop a good military course. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is to have the first real junior 
high school buildings in the country in the opin- 
ion of the school authorities of that city. Pre- 
liminary plans for spending $2,000,000 in the 
erection of four junior high schools have been 
approved and the work of construction will be 
rushed. The new buildings will have a music 
room, a print shop, wood carving and carpentry 
shop, botany room with greenhouse, drawing 
rooms, domestic science and household arts 
rooms, gymnasiums, swimming pools, classrooms 
and study halls. The interiors are to be arranged 
for the double platoon system of class rotation. 
It is planned to have one building in the west 


district, one in the north and two in the south 
district. 

Youngstown, O. The board has decided not to 
remodel certain school buildings for junior high 
schools and has determined instead to erect two 
Junior High Schools, one on the north and one on 
the east side of the city. Two similar buildings 
are planned later for the east and west sides. 
The north side school will accommodate: pupils 
from eight grade schools, while the east will take 
care of those from six schools. 

East Aurora, Ill. The board has fixed the tui- 
tion rate at $50 per year. 

Rockville, Conn. Practical work in agriculture 
has been conducted during the past school term, 
under the direction of an expert instructor. The 
class has made a study of livestock feeding and 
judging and has done some work in farm mechan- 
ics. Each student taking the course is required 
to select an agricultural project which can be 
carried on by him at work, with the result that 
hog raising, poultry raising, bee-keeping, live- 
stock judging, orchard culture, concrete work, 
vegetable gardening and horticulture have been 
successfully carried on by the students. 

Outlines for the studies are prepared and 
weekly reports are presented so that by spring 
each student will have a working knowledge of 
the subject in which he is interested 

Fall River, Mass. The toard has adopted a 
recommendation that heads of departments shall 
not be assigned to the charge of study rooms, and 
that they shall not be required to teach more 
than twenty periods a week. The rule is in- 
tended to give these instructors more time for 
planning future work and for supervising other 
classes. 

The students of the Twin Falls, Idaho, High 
School held a school election in connection with 
the presidential election in November. Preced- 
ing the election day, debates on the platforms of 
the representative parties and the character of 
the candidates were held. Division teachers also 
discussed before their students questions and 
problems relating to voting, the general issues 
of the campaign, the candidates, voting the 
straight ticket and scratching the ticket. The 
election gave the students practical instruction in 
voting and counting ballots. 
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Children and Ink! 


Children must be taught to use pen and ink. It is hard 
enough for a child to learn to write, without imposing upon 
him the unnecessary nuisance of an inkwell that over-loads 


his pen or gives him thick, stringy ink, that wouldn’t write’ 








APIDO ITH 


TRADE MARK 


Makes Concrete Fioors 

















School Inkwell. 


Sc into desk ‘ 
tan. Mesamtival, culty out of the way of child and teacher. It supplies fresh, 


noiseless,efficient clean ink, with no possibility of over-loading the pen. 


It automatically closes air-tight after each dip of the 
pen, which keeps the ink clean and prevents evaporation. 


The child can’t dip too deeply; and as long as the 
““Sengbusch”’ inks a pen at all, it inks it properly. 


The ‘“‘Sengbusch”’ will cut down ink expense 75 per cent. 
Do you realize that more ink is wasted in blots, on papers, 
desks, clothes, and fioor than is used in writing? Eliminate 


the blots and you 
eliminate the waste. 

It is a duty we 
owe the child to give 
him tools to work ; 
with which willteach J) = 
him methods of 7 
economy and effi- 
ciency. 


The Sengbusch Self-Closing Instand is an educational 
asset in this particular. It must be seen to be fully ap- 


preciated. 


Sengbusch 
Self-Closing 
Inkstand 


50 Stroh Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 





Fitchburg, Mass. A census of the employed 
students in the high school is proposed by Prin- 
cipal K. L. Morse to determine how many such 
students find work outside of school hours and 
what effect their employment has upon their 
studies. Mr. Morse is of the opinion that the em- 
ployment of high school students is much greater 
than ever before and that a great many are back- 
ward in school because of it. 

The number of high school graduates entering 
college is increasing each year, according to re- 
cent studies conducted by Princeton University. 
Altho the preparatory school graduates are in the 
majority, there is a noticeable increase in the 
enrollment of students from city and country 
high schools. One of the reasons for the increase 
is the action of Yale, Harvard and Princeton Uni 
versities in eliminating the special examinations 
and accepting the entrance board examinations. 

According to a recent report of the Lexington, 
Tenn., high school, more than 67 per cent of the 
graduates have attended higher institutions of 
learning. This percentage is increasing each 
year, and in 1916 eleven of the thirteen members 
of the class were enrolled in college. 

The will of the late Mrs. Josephine Dickman of 
Petersham, Mass., and formerly of New York, in- 
cludes a bequest of $2,500 to be used in providing 
high school students with an education at a 
higher institution of learning. 


EQUIPMENT IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

An interesting list of apparatus and equipment 
is mentioned in the Pennsylvania Educational 
News Bulletin as existing in a rural school in 
Potter County. The list includes the following: 

Primary Table. 

Busy Work: Parqueter Blocks, Bradley’s Color 
Designs, Sectional Animals, Puzzles, Toothpicks, 
Plan Book (Cut-out designs) Stencils. 

Aids: Toy Money, Bradley’s Phonetic Word- 
builder, Phonetic Perception Cards, Dominoes, 
Domino Number Cards, Fitch Number Cards, 
Numeral Frame, Fox Spelling Board, Inch 
Squares. 

Play: Indoor Quoits, “Trip Around the World” 
Game, Magnetic Fish Pond, Meecano Engineer- 
ing Outfit. 


decently for the most expert penman. 


The Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand takes this diffi- 





he Sengbusch Inkstand sets flush with 
desk top. Nochance to spill. No obstruc- 
tion toother work. Nothing to play with. 


Ask for a Sample 


We will send a full-sized model, in desk top, on mem- 
orandum, to any school officer. Also one of our regular office 
desk inkstands which operates on the same principle. Use 
this for ten days. Determine for yourself whether or not it 
Co is a desirable item of schoolroom equipment. If you don’t 

° want to keep it, send it back; otherwise remit the price, 
which will be shown on memorandum bill. 


This is a Bona Fide Free Trial offer. We know the 
WIS. Sengbusch Inkstand will prove its own case, if given a trial. 


Dustproof Wear proof 


Best for Schools 


Little feet scuffling along the corridors or up 
and down stairs grind up concrete dust in the 
school house. 


Little lungs and throats are harmed by the 


sharp, silicate dust. 


Reference Table. 

Miscellaneous: Stereoscope, Six Sets of Geo 
graphical Stereographs, Puzzle Map of the United 
States, Bird Guide, Set of “Arm and Hammer” 
Bird Cards, Bird Magazine, Flower Guide, Time 
Indicator of the Globe, Classics from Instructor 
Literature Series. 

Books: Seven Volume Encyclopedia, Wood’s 
Natural History, Legislative Handbook, Agricul- 
tural Review, 26 Agricultural and Experiment 
Station Bulletins, Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers, Life of Lincoln, Life of McKinley, “Our 
Islands and Their People” (2 Volumes), Refer- 
ence Books on Playground, Poetry, Civics, Alge- 
bra, ete., “Stories of Starland,’ Legends of the 
Red Children. 

Commercial Geographical Exhibits. 

Philadelphia Museum Cabinet. 

Cocoa. 

Corn. 

Glass (The “Batch’’). 

Cotton. 

Cereals. 

Wheat. 

Petroleum. 

Leaflets and Charts. 

Outline on Forestry. 

Flour and Wheat Primers. 

Glucose. 

Corn and Its Uses. 

Flour Mill. 

Dissected Kernel of Wheat. 

Manufacturing and Printing of Cotton Cloth. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Rubber from Forest to Foot. 

Over the Tea Cups. 

Standard Oil. 

Washday. 


PUNISHING THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

School board members who, like other public 
officials, have undertaken unpopular reforms 
have found difficulty in meeting one discomfiting 
form of opposition—newspaper ridicule. The 
following quoted from the Swainsboro, Ga., 
Forest Blade, will illustrate an attack that un- 





Little breaks or pits in the concrete floors soon 
grow big and a big bill of expense confronts 
the school board. 


Janitors know they have to work over hours 
to keep untreated concrete floors clean. 


Untreated concrete floors are hard to wash 
and stay moist for days. 
are washed as easily as hard wood. 


Lapidolized floors 


Write for testimonials from schools and uni- 
versities, sample flask and Lapidolized con- 
crete slab. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK 


doubtedly will cause the members of the local 
school board to wince for months: 

The officials of the Swainsboro school having 
ordered the pupils to stay away from the mov- 
ing pictures on the first four nights of the week, 
with indefinite suspension for each violation of 
the rule, it is reasonable to believe that in due 
time these gentlemen will also 

Prohibit the sun from rising in the east. 

Object to the wind blowing during school 
hours. 

Make it a misdemeanor to mention the prin- 
cipal’s name out loud without taking off hats and 
bowing to the ground. 

Prohibit the reading of all papers, magazines 
and books. 

Prohibit the perusal of the Forest-Blade, upon 
penalty of a whipping with willow switches. 

Forbid the eating of oatmeal, batter cakes or 
scrambled eggs for breakfast. 

Require a military salute upon passing a trus- 
tee on the street. 

Don the boys in stripes, teach them the lock- 
step and shave their heads. 

Restrict the girls to uniform dresses and de- 
stroy the books of all who dare wear silk stock- 
ings. 

Prohibit the eating of candy, except on Satur- 
day mornings, with a month’s suspension for 
each violation. 

Take away the recess privilege from each 
pupil who listens to a bird sing, admires the 
blue in the skies, or enjoys the glorious autumn 
weather. 

3y doing any of these things the school offi- 
cials could not make themselves a bit more ab- 
surd, ridiculous or preposterous, and as long as 
they insist on being deliberately silly they ought 
to make a perfect job of it. 

As a matter of fact, the school officials have 
absolutely no shadow of legal right to deprive 
any boy or girl of the privileges of a free educa- 
tion, guaranteed them by the constitution of the 
state of Georgia, because that boy or girl chooses, 
out of school hours and generally with the con- 
sent and approval of the parent, to attend the 
moving pictures; and if the school officials are 
not aware of the fact, then we herewith render 
them the information free gratis. 
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Fixtures. 





PLATE B-81 


NEW YORK CITY, 101 Park Ave. 





re Your Toilet Rooms Sanitary? 


They Would Be if You Installed “EBCO” Ventilated Sanitary 
Made of Vitreous China and Porcelain Enameled 


‘“Ventilation 
Insures 
Sanitation’’ 





PLATE C-242 


Write us for further 
information 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Ist. Nat. Soo Line Bldg. 





PLATE A-2 


MFG. CO. 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS. 

The first step in the direction of community 
work has been taken at Sandusky, O., with the 
operation of high school lecture courses. During 
the past year a series of seven lectures were con- 
ducted with a profit of $500. This year the series 
was repeated with eight entertainments at $1.50 
and a capacity house. The demand for tickets 
was so great that a matinee was arranged for 
each entertainment. 

The high school held its first community con 
cert in the school auditorium during the latter 
part of November. It was an experiment but the 
responses to the invitations brought out between 
eight and nine hundred people. A second con- 
cert was held in December. 

A “Better English Week” was held recently in 
the schools of Galena, Ill., to emphasize the value 
of good English in daily oral and written work. 
In the high school, the teacher of English had 
charge, in the grades the superintendent directed 
the program. In outlining the work, the teachers 
were permitted to use newspapers, posters, class 
critics or any other means for impressing upon 
the students the value of English spoken and 
written. 

In addition to the activities of the schools, the 
Jo Daviess County Interscholastic Literary and 
Athletic Association arranged and carried out a 
series of debates to be given by the schools in 
the county. All phases of school activity are 
under county organization and the supervisor in 
charge has done much to create high standards in 
literary and athletic branches. Mr. B. L. Birk 
beck, county superintendent, is responsible for 
inaugurating and directing this work. 

Findlay, O. Writing recently on the progress 
of the Findlay High School, Supt. J. F. Smith 
said: 

“In my service of 29 years, in this city, I have 
seen the local high school increase from 69 pupiis 
and a teaching force of two, to an enrollment of 
560 and a teaching force of 25. The population 
of this city in 1888 was practically as large as it 
is now, about 17,000. 

“We are just occupying two new buildings, on 
with 22 rooms exclusive of manual training and 
domestic science, the other with sixteen rooms 
exclusive of these departments. In one of these 


buildings we have a complete dental clinic, with 
chair, cabinet, etc., costing $1,000. The local den- 
tists give their services in making examination of 
the teeth of children. A parent who is unable 
to have a dentist care for any defect may have 
his child treated free of charge, the dentist donat- 
ing his time and the board paying for the mater 
ial necessary to fill the teeth. 

“Beginning with the first of January, we have 
had a school nurse also. For several years we 
have had a lady truant officer and she has no 
equal among men. She is also probation officer 
for the probate court and this added position 
makes her a most effective official.” 

The Dewey, Oklahoma, school bears the distine 
tion of being the first school in the United States 
to work out and use the plan of individual in- 
struction. The children enter the primary grades 
with all their diversified peculiarities and differ- 
ences made so by the difference in the homes 
from whence they come, and are permitted to do 
the work thru the twelve grades entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. 

No student is held back in any subject because 
of the dullness of some other student or the in- 
ability of some other student to get the work 
Mass teaching is not a part of the Dewey plan; 
children are promoted by the problem and not 
by the day or year. In the reading department 
where there are say 40 children, each child has 
a different text from that of any other child. In 
other words there are 40 different kinds of read- 
ers for the 40 children instead of one reader for 
the 40 children. Last school year one child read 
32 books instead of one book. 

Each child does his own work in all the sub- 
jects, in his own peculiar way. A child may be 
seated in the sixth grade; he will recite arith 
metic in the room in which he is seated, but 
this same child will probably go to the eighth 
room to recite his reading. The Dewey school 
is so organized to permit just what has been said. 
There are no conflicts any more than there are 
in the high school. When these occur they are 
easily worked out. To make this plan possible, 
special subjects such as music, art, domestic art, 
expression, manual training, dramatization, etc., 
are taught. 


This is the seventh year for the individual 
method in Dewey. There are corrections yet to 
be made, but there is not a doubt but that the 
plan is there to stay. 

Chicago, Ill. The Lane Technical High School 
opened its second community center season with 
promises of greatly broadened work. Principal 
William J. Bogan hopes to increase the work to 
include plans for all forms of neighborhood 
entertainment. Among the innovations planned 
is a civic forum, modeled somewhat on the plan 
of the Ford Forum in Boston and of the Seventh 
Ward Forum of Chicago. 

Comparative figures on the cost of operating 
the Denver schools and those of other large 
cities were contained in an address delivered 
by Mr. Ben B. Jones of Denver before the recent 
convention of the Colorado Teachers’ convention. 

Mr. Jones pointed out that business adminis- 
tration in Denver costs 1.52 per cent of the school 
fund, which is twice that of St. Paul, or .73 per 
cent; less than half as much as Louisville, which 
is 3.77 per cent, Kansas City which is 3.74 per 
cent, Los Angeles which is 3.23 per cent, and 
only about one-third as much as Scranton, Pa., 
which is 4.43 per cent. 

The superintendent’s office costs 1.05 per cent, 
which is double that of Detroit and New Haven, 
and less than that of Binghamton, Jersey City 
and Scranton. 

Supervisors’ salaries cost .96 per cent, 
while San Francisco spends .78 per cent annu 
ally. Principals’ salaries cost Denver 8.14 per 
cent, or twice as much as that spent in Seattle, 
and the same is true of New Orleans, Washing- 
ton and Indianapolis. Teachers’ salaries amount 
to 69.79 per cent, making Denver fifth in the 
list of 25 comparative cities. 

The annual expense for stationery and sup- 
plies amounts to 2.42 per cent, while the average 
of 25 cities is 3 per cent. The item of textbooks 
alone costs .81 of 1 per cent, or twice as much 
as San Francisco, Rochester, New Orleans, and 
about seven times as much as Milwaukee. 

Janitors and engineers cost 5.19 per cent, less 
than the average in 25 cities, which is 6.13 per 
cent. Water, light and janitor service costs 2.14 
per cent of the school fund; maintenance, re- 
pairs and replacing equipment, 4.24 per cent; 
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Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 








This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. Helps 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. Insures 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 





Showing Berger’s Steel Lockers installed in the hall and 
clothing room of the Washington High School, Massillon, O. 





The Most Satisfactory Solution 


F course, the new school building will have individual steel lockers, as 
modern sanitation requires a separate place for each pupil’s clothing for the 
prevention of contagion and encouragement of cleanliness and system. 


You want the best service you can get, so before making a decision on the 
lockers for your school, get full information on 


BERGER STEEL [OCKERS 


Strongly and rigidly built, these lockers are finished along artistic lines to harmonize 
with the attractive interior of modern schools. They are flexible in arrangement, fire retardant 
and durable. 

With our immense manufacturing facilities, we are in a position to give you prompt 
and efficient service. 

Let us know your requirements and our engineering department will suggest the most 
practical and economical arrangement. 


This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. It is en- 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


will surely meet with your approval. We could say they are 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? This is what 
we will do. Send you a sample locker, “Free of Charge.”’ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. Then return 
the locker to us, all at our expense. Simply drop us a post- 
card—we'll do the rest. 


You'll find our prices and proposition interesting. 
Write for full details and Folder Y. A. S. 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio 


Branches: BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
@sS Warming & Ventiiating LO. ae 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Export Dept.: BERGER BLDG., NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
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Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN S&T. 





1222 Tacoma Building 
CHICAGO 




















rent, libraries and miscellaneous expense, .75 
of 1 per cent. 

Chicago, Ill. A hospital room has been estab- 
lished in the Englewood High School at an ex- 
penditure of $84.88. Several serious cases of ill- 
ness occurred at the school during the fall term 
and ‘could not be given proper attention because 
of the lack of a well equipped emergency room. 

Ashtabula, O. The school board has co-oper- 
ated in the establishment of a sight saving 
school, the purpose of which is to render special 
service to boys and girls who are suffering from 
defective eyesight and whose schoolwork is 
handicapped. The plan provides for the concen- 
tration of such children in one school, where the 
eyesight may be conserved, and at the same 
time, enable the pupils to progress in their school 
work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A school dentist has been 
employed to take care of the teeth of children 
whose parents are unable to send them to regular 
dentists. A clinic has been established in one of 
the school buildings, to which all children are 
sent for examination and treatment. 

Waltham, Mass. Medical inspection is to be 
extended to children in the parochial schools 
thru a recent decision of the city health depart- 
ment. It is estimated about two thousand pupils 
will be affected. 

Supt. J. R. Clements, formerly of Grandview 
Heights, Columbus, O., was elected superintend- 
ent at Lancaster, O., in July to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Supt. Lewis D. Bone- 
brake. The election is for two years at an annual 
salary of $2,500. 

The following is a brief outline of a few things 
which Supt. Clements has accomplished since 
September 1: 

1. A universal increase in salary of all grade 
teachers of $50 per year has been secured. 

2. The minimum salary has been raised from 
$47.50 per month to $50 per month. 

3. At the last election, a bond issue of 
$250,000 was carried by a vote of almost 2 to 1. 
This is regarded as quite a victory for the boys 
and girls as both last year and the year before 
a much smaller bond proposition was defeated 
each time. In order to demonstrate the reason 


why the bond issue should carry, an elaborate 
school parade of twenty-five hundred school 
children headed by the high school band marched 
thru the city. Each teacher accompanied her 
school in the parade to show in a concrete 
form the crowded conditions. The money will 
be used to build a new North grade building and 
additions to the high school and to the West 
building. A Domestic Science center will be 
established, also a night school along industrial 
lines. 

4. Every teacher in Lancaster (78 in all) is a 
member of both the Central Ohio and Ohio State 
Teachers’ Associations 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Feb. 1-2—Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Chanute. Miss Pearl Killion, Secy., 
Chanute. Probable attendance, 2,500. There will 
be a commercial and educational exhibit. 

Feb. 6-7—Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Board Secretaries at Harrisburg. A. W. 
Moss, Secy., Wilkesbarre. 

Feb. 8-9—Northcentral Minnesota Education 
Association at Bemidji. M. H. Aygarn, Secy., 
Akely, Minn. Probable attendance, 2,000. 

Feb. 8-9—Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 


Association at Harrisburg. D. D. Hammelbaugh, 


Secy., Harrisburg. Probable attendance, 300. 


Feb. 9-10—Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation at Madison. Probable attendance, 1,400. 
Feb. 15-17—Southeastern Minnesota Education 


Association at Winona. H. V. Fick, Secy., Lake 


City, Minn. Probable attendance, 800. 


Feb. 16-17—Connecticut Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers at New Haven. 
Cc. L. Kirchner, Pres., New Haven. Probable at- 


tendance, 150. 


Feb. 22-23—Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hutchinson. Eleanora Harris, Secy., 


Hutchinson. Probable attendance, 1,100. 


Feb. 22-24—-Southwestern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Elk City. J. M. Wallace, Pres., 


Cordell, Okla. Probable attendance, 600. 


Feb. 22-24—Western Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation at Montevideo. 


Feb. 26-Mar. 3—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., at Kansas City, Mo. Miss Mar- 


garet McGuire, Secy., Philadelphia. 
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Feb. 28-Mar. 2—National Association of State 
Inspectors and Superintendents of Rural and 
Consolidated Schools at Kansas City, Mo., L. J. 
Hanifan, Secy., Charleston, W. Va. Probable at- 
tendance, 150. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SPECIAL TO 
KANSAS CITY. 

As in previous years, Mr. Miles Holden of 
Springfield, Mass., will conduct a special train to 
the annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Kansas City. The nucleus of the 
train will be made up of New Englanders who 
will leave Boston on Saturday morning, February 
24 at 9 A. M. At New York City, several cars of 
superintendents from New York State and New 
York City will be added, and at Philadelphia, 
schoolmen from southern New Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania will join the party. 

Special arrangements have been made by Mr. 
Holden for a solid steel, electrically lighted, train 
with special restaurant car service. From Chi- 
cago the party will travel over the Santa Fe 
directly to Kansas City. 

Full information about the parties may be had 
by addressing Mr. Miles C. Holden, c/o The 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


The National Association of State Supervisors 
and Inspectors of Rural Schools has announced 
its annual meeting to be held in conjunction 
with the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at Kansas City, 
Mo., February 28 to March 2, 1917. 

The mid-year meeting of the Deans of Women 
in Institutions of Higher Learning will be held 
February 26, 27 and 28, at Kansas City, in con- 
nection with the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. The Conference 
was organized in New York City in July last, 
and has applied for admission into the National 
Education Association. An attractive program 


will be offered consisting of addresses and round- 
table discussions of the more important prob- 


lems of the position. 


The officers of the Conference are: Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Sisson McLean, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
president, and Miss Rhoda M. White, State Col- 


lege of Washington, secretary. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS-Influence 


Most children like school. They 
are willing to play for their school 
and fight for it, and they like to 
be proud of it. 


They like to feel that it is 
clean-cut and progressive, well 
managed and well equipped—the 
best in the country. 


Install Durand Steel Lockers 
in the school coat room and ob- 
serve the influence. These lockers 
give each pupil an individual 
place for his belongings, clean 
and sanitary, fire-proof, vermin-proof, and borrow-proof. They 
promote orderliness, satisfaction and school pride. 











Write today for our new catalog showing modern 
styles of lockers for school coat room and gymnasium 


om veces" DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY “Sorte 











SCHOOL SCENERY 


Established 1875 





























Main Studio with 20 Paint Frame 





We are the largest producers of Scenery 


You Can Get a Thousand [1000] and Equipment in this country, and make 
ideas and suggestions for all sorts of Grade and High School plies -« Riigamaty Scenery for School 
Buildings and all sorts of courses of study from ’ . 

GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS Write for our Catalog of School Scenery 

— $3.50 — Prepaid) ven eikaaia 

PAneLS (Postage Prepaid) SOSMAN & LANDIS CO. 


| YOUR GUARANTEE 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


; Main Office, 417 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
2207 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Panics started by cries of ‘‘fire,”’ 


ager 8. 


Fal 


Slightest push or pull on in- 
side cross-bar instantly re- 
leases Hon Buprin - equipped 
doors. The smallest child has 


the same advantage for escape 
as strongest man. They will re- 
spond perfectly even with every 
spring removed, and are built to 
outlast the average building. Will 
never fail to act. 


All dealerscan supply. Not lowest in 
price but highest in efficiency—real 
protection—worth more. Don’t 
permit a substitute that is cheaper 
to buy, but may be terribly costly 
when put to test in emergency. 


Tell your architect to specify by number 
and see that his spe- 
cifications are lived 
up to. For prices and 
full details consult pa 
ges 597 to 601 Sweets 
Catalog. Write for 
Catalog 12-C. 


VONNEGUT 


Hardware Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Manufacturers and 
Distributors 








Prevent Panic-Injury 


“rats,” 
etc., cannot result in disaster or serious injury to 
inmates of schools equipped with panic-preventing 


Won Duprin Hs 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 






















“fight,” 


o. 85021. 


but penetrating. 


finish. 


for years as 


Safety First 
Specify 














PROGRAM BELLS 


“H-C” Class Room Buzzer 


An ideal signal for the classroom. 
Metal case—-Dust-proof—Enclosed terminals 


Triple silver contacts—Agreeable tone, low 
Black finish. 


“H-C” Corridor Bell 


Metal case—Dust-proof—Enclosed terminals 
Triple silver contacts—Loud clear tone, can 
easily be heard above noise in corridors. 


“H-C” Yard Gong 


Specially designed for outdoor use 
Absolutely watertight 
heavy mat, with hood and guard as a 
protection against missles and to pre- 
vent birds nesting. 


Holtzer Cabot Bells have been specified 
standard for 
Program Clock Systems. 


They have stood the test of time. Send 
for New Bulletin 15S1. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


Black 





Mounted on 


Just out. 











A TYPE OF THE NEW RURAL SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 35) 
the first grade under the requirements of the 
Ohio State Department of Education. The re- 
quirements for a standard school are as follows: 

1. Clean building and yard. 

2. Building in good repair. 

3. Separate screened privies for 
inside toilets. 

4. A case of not less than six good maps in- 
cluding a map of Ohio. 

5. Library of not less than 150 volumes. 

6. One hundred square feet of slate or com- 
position blackboard. The lower margin of not 
less than 12 lineal feet of which board shall be 
within two feet of the floor. 

7. A system of heating with ventilation 
minimum, a jacketed stove. 

8. Buildings hereafter constructed to have 
at least three acres of land in connection with 
each school, one for agriculture and school gar 
den purposes. 

9. Three rooms and three teachers or more, 
one teacher to have at least a three year certifi 
cate. 

10. A course in domestic science. 

11. Two teachers to be employed for ten 
months each, one teaching agriculture during 
the school term and to supervise agriculture 
during part of the vacation. The other to teach 
domestic science during the school term and to 


each sex, or 


supervise domestic science instruction during 
part of the vacation. 

12. Agricultural and domestic science appa 
ratus to the value of at least one hundred 
dollars. 

During the past summer the school undertook 
some celine vacation work. A plot of 25 
acres was rented, and the students cared for 
some twenty apple trees on the vlot, and mar- 


keted the fruit in the fall. They grew vegeta 
bles, tested fertilizers, tested seed corn and made 
other experiments for the benefit of the com- 
munity. One plot of potatoes produced at the 
rate of 295.75 bushels to the acre. Similarly 
splendid results were obtained in experiments 
with corn, ete. During the same time, the girls 
oi the school undertook practical work in domes 
tic science, particularly in cooking, in presery 
ing and sewing. manual training 
and domestic science are regular studies during 
the school year. 

The school is presided over by Mr. A. B. 
Buroker, principal. The 
vv Mr. Edwin FE. Pruitt, 
Ohio. 


Agriculture, 


building was designed 
Architect, Columbus, 


A PRACTICAL LESSON IN THRIFT. 

The schools of Washington, D. C., have for a 
number of years raised funds for playgrounds 
and vacation schools thru the collection and sale 
of old newspapers and magazines. In view of the 
recent shortage of paper thruout the country, one 
of the local daily newspapers suggested that the 
school children begin the systematic collection 
of newspapers. It was agreed that the entire pro- 
ceeds should be turned over to the schools for 
such use as they might determine. 

The plan which was adopted, had two main 
objects in view. One was to provide funds for 
the support of a branch of school work not taken 
care of by public funds. The second was to giv 
an object lesson in thrift to the pupils and to the 
community at large. 

Altho the plan was taken up by the children 
interest in it was not limited to them alone but 
spread to the parents and to the school and pub- 
lic organizations. The requests of the pupils 
brought immediate responses in the way of old 
paper and magazines which had been stored and 
in the donation of current papers not in regular 
use. During the five weeks of the campaign, the 
total collection was 266,081 pounds of paper with 
proceeds of $1,568.07. 

The work was done in a systematic manner 


A contract was entered into with a paper com- 
pany to take all the paper which the schools col- 
lected. A definite time schedule was arranged 
with definite days on which paper would be col- 
lected and loaded on wagons. All material 
brought by pupils was arranged in packages of 
convenient size by the janitor and stacked for 
weighing. The packages were weighed in the 
presence of the janitors and proper receipts 
given. 

The campaign has taught the city a very defi- 
nite lesson in thrift and it is felt that this fact 
alone is worth more than the money considera- 
tion. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The high school of DuBois, Pa., is keeping up 
to the standard in modern school practice as evi- 
denced by recent accomplishments. The high 
school day has been lengthened by about one 
hour, to give more time to industrial subjects 
The board has undertaken the consideration of 
plans for a new Junior High School which will 
be closely identified with the Senior School. The 
new building is intended to relieve the grade 
schools and to provide for entrance into the 
Senior School. These changes and improvements 
have been planned and carried out under the 
direction of Supt. I. M. Gast. 

A mass meeting was recently held in the high 
school at Aberdeen, S. D., for the benefit of can- 
didates for United States citizenship. 

The meeting which was held under the auspices 
of the Evening School and of the local branch 
of the United States Bureau of Naturalization 
was given over to a greeting by City Supt. H 
C. Johnson, to music and to addresses in the 
various foreign languages by well known citi- 
zens and high officials in the courts. 

The evening’s program was concluded with the 
singing of the national anthem, My Country ’Tis 
of Thee. 

A recent report of Supt. Frederick W. Robbins 
of Williamsport, Pa., shows that out of 511 cases 
of defective vision listed by the Department of 
Medical Inspection, 244 cases have been corrected. 
Out of 905 cases of defective teeth, 642 have been 
corrected. Two open-air schools have been opened 
with a total enrollment of 55 pupils. 
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A Symbol and Its Significance 


in the World. 











The 


It also stands for comfort and completeness. 
are the first and most important requisites for modern, up-to-date school buildings. 
of course the most important, but comfort, meaning the right kind of hygienic conditions, is 
Every schoolhouse, to be safe and comfortable, 
must have a modern heating and ventilating system. To make this heating and ventilating 
system complete, efficient and healthful, automatic heat regulation is an absolute necessity. 


almost of equal importance and necessity. 


The JS C system represents the highest development of heat regulation. 
of experience and thousands of splendid, efficient plants in the recognized best schoolhouses 
in this country have proved all its claims. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Symbol 





It stands for the Johnson Service Company, the largest Heat Regulation Company 


Safety, comfort and completeness 


Safety is 


——_———_— 
—_——— 








Thirty years 


The Johnson Service Co. 
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THE CRYPTIC REPORT CARD. 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
gust she sincerely felt. “Do you think that 
fair ?” 

“Surely,” she was answered. “Every mark 
you put in your book is a guess as to what the 
pupil deserves; your monthly mark is an average 
of guesses. I simply make one all-inclusive 
guess.” 

“Oh I wish there were some other way of 
marking !” cried the troubled teacher of Eng 
lish, and, 

“What way for choice?” 
tendent with a smile, entering the office in time 
for the last outburst. 


asked the superin 


The English teacher pushed her record book 
from her, and gestured with both hands. “Why 
I’d rather write a personal letter to every parent 
in town, than waste my time and theirs with this 
sort of ‘reporting!’ ” 

“And what do you think of it, Mr. Glenn?’ 
asked the superintendent. 

Mr. Glenn squirmed in his place. He taught 
the boys manual training and coached them in 
their sports, and did both well, but he was young, 
and the feminine teachers’ meetings tried his 
soul. 

“Well,” he stammered, “I can tell down in 
the machine shop whether a fellow’s doing good 
work, or loafing on the job, or feeling sorry for 
himself, just as I can tell out on the field: and 
if he doesn’t know it, l ean put it to him 
straight. But, when it comes to vetting it down 
in numbers, so many out of a hundred per cent 
I’m stuck.” 

“Should we not remember,” put in the mathe 
matics teacher with a general rebuke that swept 
from young Mr. Glenn to the elderly teacher of 


history, “that these percentages are intended to 
edify, not the pupils, but the parents?” 

“That’s exactly. my point,” declared the Eng 
lish teacher. “Or at least, that’s exactly one of 
them. These reports are for the parents, to 
show how their children are progressing. And 
who study over the reports? Why, the young- 
sters themselves. They know well enough how 
they are getting on; but they are curious to 
know how they are ‘getting’ marked.” 

The superintendent nodded slowly, his smile 
deepening. It took a real issue to arouse a real 
discussion in a teachers’ meeting. 

“Have you a suggestion, Miss Ernst?’ he 
asked of the language teacher. 

Miss Ernst attempted forthwith to evolve one. 
“In the boarding-school L went to,”’ she offered, 
“we were marked A, B, C, or D. That did away 
with numerals.” 

“IT should consider that a satisfactory substi- 
tute,” said the mathematics teacher, to the 
superintendent’s inquiring “Miss Mead.” “A 
could stand for a grade between 90 and 100; B 
for 80 to 90: C for 70 to 80; D. below 70 - ” 

“Oh the poor parent,” murmured the history 
teacher with something like a moan. “Percent- 
ages are hard enough for him to grasp, with 
children joggling his elbow, and asking him to 
sign the ecard at once, or they'll be late to 
school. But percentages translated into letters, 
and then to be turned back into numerals,—it, 
it seems so cryptic!” 

The English teacher applauded softly, see 
onded by Mr. Glenn, and suddenly by the super 
Encouraged, she spoke: “I’d like 
to say to their parents that Susie Larkin does 
not volunteer to recite; that Mollie is always 
behind on her outside reading. ‘Does this mean 
too much outside diversion? That the work 


intendent. 


Ilorace missed was never made up, and that he 
is too often absent and tardy; that Turner’s 
themes are improving; also, ‘please read them.’ ” 
She paused to draw breath. 

“T incline toward Mr. Glenn’s suggestion,” 
said the superintendent, and as Mr. Glenn 
looked startled, “I mean ‘putting it to them 
straight. Why not have three words,—say, 
‘Good,’ ‘Fair,’ and ‘Poor,’ with an occasional 
‘Excellent,’ or ‘Failure. Everyone can under- 
stand reports like that.” 

The grateful teacher of history, the impatient 
teacher of languages, the matter of fact teacher 
of manual training, and even the accurate 
teacher of mathematics were complacent. At 
an appealing look from the teacher of English, 
the superintendent elaborated. 

“The report cards,” he conceded, “or better 
still, paper slips, might be so printed that after 
each word stating the grade of the pupil’s work, 
there be a blank line left, which the teacher at 
will may fill in with a personal note.” 

“Tf a personal note from me should bring one 
parent voluntarily to this school,” declared the 
English teacher, “I should feel satisfied with my 
whole month’s reporting.” 


Major Slaton Passes On. 

Mr. William F. Slaton, for 28 years superin- 
tendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga., died on No- 
vember 29 at the age of 85. Major Slaton was for 
many years a leading figure in Southern edu- 
cation. He was one of the prominent representa- 
tives of the South in the National Education 
Association and continued in active service until 
nine or ten years ago. Major Slaton was a grad- 
uate of Emory College, he taught at Oak Bowery, 
Ala., and Auburn, Ala., and in 1874 was elected 
principal of the Atlanta high school. In 1879 he 
was made superintendent of the Atlanta school 
system. He is survived by seven children, among 
them former Governor John M. Slaton of Georgia. 
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Extract from Diploma 
of Award 


Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 


“The International Jury of Awards has 
conferred a 


Medal of Honor 


UPON 


Binney ¢& Smith Co. 


NEW YORK 


for Superior Quality of all Brands 
of Crayons and Chalks” 





Send for Samples 
OF 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Catalog on request 


(Put up in metal boxes if 
desired) 








RECENT SECONDARY AND TRAINING 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from Page 38) 

an attempt has been made to introduce the 
color spirit which governed a great amount of 
the earlier work of English builders in middle 
ages. “1 

The building stands on the top of a double 
terrace and below these are the playing fields. 


Around the site and the main building are 





| i you have pupils who need water color boxes for the 
new year, recommend Devoe Colors because they’re 
true colors of unusual strength and blend perfectly. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Made by Devoe, the oldest and largest makers of colors 
and brushes in America. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Try Devoe wood stain in powder form, ready to dissolve 
in water for manual training work. Write for sample 
card. 


Everything for school art and drawing work. 


Ask Dept. 5 for special school catalog. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 





plenty of trees and shrubs to make the site an 
ideal one for a school of the kind. 

In the Edinburgh Training School for teach 
ers the arrangement is shown in the two plans 
and halftone illustrations. The building con- 
tains numerous lecture rooms, laboratories for 
science, nature study, psychology and pedagogy, 
art room, handwork rooms, three large gymna- 





sia, library, hall for 800, dining hall and com- 
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mon room for the students. 

In addition accommodations are provided for 
medical inspection, the director of studies, prin , 
cipal and administrative and teaching staff. 
Several rooms are fitted for lantern work while 
the hall is supplied with a motion picture ma 
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chine. 

The school is built of stone having a cube 
stone front with ashlar and coarser quadrangle 
walls. 

The interior finish of this training school is 
very complete. The rooms in the most of cases 
have wood dados with plaster walls and ceiling. 
All classrooms have level ceiling and only in the 
case of upper practical-arts classrooms a small 
portion of camp ceiling is formed. 

In this school all the classrooms are arranged 
suitable for cross ventilation which of course 
simplifies very much the design of the windows. 

Double hung windows are used in the trhin- 
ing school. Many have transoms which means 
that in the extra tall windows the portion below 
the stone transom is double hung while the 
upper acts as a fanlight opening with a geared 
fitting. 
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Paper and Tablets Have Doubled in 
Price. Pencils Have Advanced 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 
Dustless. 
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Dustiess Crayons 
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|| THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO,, 
\ 3 PRaMenrer CRavon Co., 


WALTHAM M455. u S.A. 


Have SOO es. BOOB BO GHESOE wEOrect 
Free Vemes te Service Hee "omen Ge Laving Hor nes Ge Sommerer 
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Established 1835 











THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Of Course 








The windows in this design are no doubt 
divided for external effect which is a question- 
able method, as in my opinion all methods of 
dividing the sash which diminish the light and 
are troublesome to clean and to repair should be 
avoided. 

The heating is by means of low pressure hot 
water and the cross ventilation between the 
classroom and the corridor window is augmented 
by extract ducts leading to the fan chamber. 

The teacher training school which is only 
recently open is quite apart from the adjacent 
elementary (primary) school which is used as 
a demonstration school where the methods of 
teaching are practically demonstrated and are 
carried out in the last year of study. 

The cost of the training school including fur- 
nishing was £53,500. 


AUTHORITY OF TEACHERS. 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
under age, he thereby waves any privilege which 
his age confers” (24 Am. Rep. 769). 

Similarly the Supreme Court of Maine has 
said: “It is not necessary to settle the question 
whether one living in the district and not being 
between the ages of four and 21 years can, with 
propriety, 
schools. 


require the instruction of town 
If such does present himself as a pupil, 
is received and instructed by the master he can 
not claim the privilege, and receive it, and at 
the same time be subject to none of the duties 
incident to a scholar. If disobedient, he is not 
exempt from the liability to punishment, so long 
a3 he is treated as having the character which 
he assumes. He cannot plead his own voluntary 
act, and insist that it is illegal, as an excuse for 
creating disturbances, and escape consequences 
which would attach to him either as a refractory, 
incorrigible scholar, or as one who persists in 
interrupting the ordinary business of the school” 
(27 Me. 266). 


While adult pupils, as a matter of legal right, 
cannot claim any exemption from the rules of 
the school it is believed by virtue of analogous 
decisions that the rules themselves may be made 
to apply differently to various classes of stu- 
dents (Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, p. 
555; 6 R. C. L., p. 397). All that is required is 
reasonableness in the classification of students 
and generality in the application of the rules to 
the members of each class. “Age and sex al- 
ways have been marks of classification in public 
schools thruout the history of our country,” 
said the Supreme Court of the United States, 
“and the Supreme Court of Nevada well held 
that the trustees of the public schools in that 
state might send colored children to one school 
and white children to another, or they might 
make any such classification as they should 
deem best, whether based on age, sex, race, or 
any other reasonable existent condition” (95 U. 
S. 504; 7 Nev. 342; 87 IIl. 303). 
it is submitted that the distinction between 
minor and adult pupils, male and female pupils, 


Consequently, 


grammar and high school pupils, seniors and 
lower classmen, and doubtless other classes of 
pupils may reasonably be made the basis for the 
grant of different school privileges. 

It may be noted in passing that the fact that 
a pupil has not yet reached the age entitling 
him to the right to attend the public schools does 
not deprive the teacher of his power of dis- 
cipline. This is because the parent has control 
over such a child, and by sending it to school 
he delegates his authority to the teacher. Dicta 
to this effect was expressed in the lowa case 
“Tf a child 
a few months younger than five years (the mini- 
mum school age in Iowa) should by misrepre- 
senting his age, or by mere sufferance, be 


above considered, the court saying: 


allowed to attend school and enjoy its privi- 
leges and advantages, would a teacher be liable 
to a prosecution for assault and battery, if he 
should inflict reasonable and moderate chastise- 
ment upon such pupil for conduct tending to 
destroy the order of the school and lessen the 
means of imparting instruction to others‘ 
Manifestly, it seems to us, he would not” (24 
Am. Rep. 769). 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The State Education Department of Maine has 
prepared a budget of $751,990 for the year 1917 
and $722,690 for 1918 including the amounts for 
normal schools. The amounts are exclusive of 
the school and mill funds which are estimated at 
$750,509.60 for 1917 and $747,460 for 1918. 

Probably the largest appropriation which the 
state budget committee of North Dakota has been 
called upon to make, is the request of the state 
superintendent for $610,200 with which to con- 
duct the state department during the year. Some 
of the items listed are $170,000 for state aid for 
high schools, $272,000 for state aid for rural 
schools, $12,000 for county agricultural training 
schools and $10,400 for teachers’ institutes. 

Birmingham, Ala. The school property com- 
prises 45 school buildings and furnishings valued 
at $1,471,966.30. The most valuable building is 
the Central High School which is valued at $164,- 
889.87. 

Haverhill, Mass. Penny lunches in the schools 
have been self-supporting, according to a recent 
report of Miss Gertrude Simonds. The expenses 
are kept down to a minimum, these including the 
wages of a cook and the fee for drayage in trans- 
porting the food to the schools. Children of the 
upper grades assist in washing dishes. 

San Antonio, Tex. The cost per student, for 
elementary education is $33.55 and for high 
school education $73.66. The total enrollment’ 
has reached 18,166 or 16,222 in elementary 
schools and 1,944 in high schools. 

The state of Michigan has 7,337 school districts, 
845,754 pupils and school property valued at 
$53,347,934, according to State Supt. F. L. Keeler. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Washington, D. C. 











Shortage of Paper Material 





Save Your Waste Paper and Rags 


2» "aR See 


Why Pay Four 
‘Times Too Much? 











fireproof receptacle. 
is safe to store. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





The above is the heading of a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
on the importance of saving all paper 
materials. The scarcity of raw materials 
is causing paper to advance in price 
beyond all previous marks. 
country by saving your waste and profit 
by the high market by baling it in 


The Alsteel | 
Fireproof Baler 


You will then be in position to sell 
your waste at a price that will return 
you from 100 per cent to 500 per cent 
annually on the investment. 
dition, you will add to your fire pro- 
tection by storing your waste in a 
Baled waste has a market value and 
Loose waste is a fire hazard and worthless. 


Write for catalog, information relative to paper market, 
and our SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS. 


ALSTEEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Help the 





Bill. 





In ad- 
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A total of 20,161 teachers are employed at salar- 
ies amounting to $11,932,392. The total net re 
ceipts for the year were $20,602,021 and the ex- 
penditures were $22,384,233. 

A standard accounting system for the schools 
of Vermont has been recommended by Dr. M. B. 
Hillegas, State Commissioner of Education. At 
present, the various cities and towns in the state 
use slightly different accounting systems and 
these differ from the method of the State Board 
of Education. The result of this lack of uni- 
formity has made it difficult to verify reports or 
to obtain accurate statistics for special occasions. 
A uniform system thruout the state would make 
the state reports and also the federal reports sini- 
pler and easier to compile. 


THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
gether. With the location of the gymnasium 
elsewhere to its manifest advantage, much de- 
sirable basement space will be released for these 
other purposes, such as bowling alleys, handball 
courts and swimming pools. 

A good gymnasium will include in its equip- 
ment a running track that may also be used as 
a visitors’ gallery on special occasions. ‘The 
social as well as the general administrative 
values of such a provision are realized by few 
teachers. The use of a gymnasium is easily 
doubled by a suitable track. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that school children are 
more defective in running than in any other 
major physical activity. 

Provision for the attachment of suspended 
apparatus will give careful consideration to the 
problems of safety, accessibility for examina- 
tion, arrangements for clearing away for games, 
and ease of handling. 

Gymnasium walls should be free from projec- 
tions and ledges so that they may be used for 
handball courts. Calisthenic apparatus can be 
more conveniently stored in lockers mounted on 
trucks instead of being hung on the walls. 


IV. 

Some communities desire an assembly room 
and also a gymnasium in the same building, but 
having insufficient funds to provide both, com- 
promise by building an assembly room to serve 
also asa gymnasium. The result usually is that 
they never have a real gymnasium. Considera- 
tions of storage, lighting, decoration, windows, 
ete., are usually decided from the point of view 
of the auditorium. Consequently suspended 
gymnastic apparatus is omitted. Protectors for 
electric fixtures and screens for windows are 
considered disfiguring and are left out. The 
room is used as a gymnasium only for a limited 
range of the less valuable activities. 

A gymnasium can function for every purpose 
of an auditorium without loss of efficiency. The 
Under the 
conventional school system, the gymnasium uses 


converse is seldom found to work. 


of a room will be five to ten times as great as 
the assembly uses. Economy would dictate the 
design, and equipment of a gymnasium, with 
secondary but definite consideration of its use 
for an assembly room where both are impractic 
able. Under the Gary system the expense of an 
assembly room and separate gymnasiums for 
boys and girls is balanced by the saving of 
classrooms. 
TO TABULATE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Concluded from Page 31 

State number of rooms to be devoted to spe- 
cial work, i. e., work requiring a special equip- 
ment and layout of room such as physics, chem- 
istry, drawing, manual training with estimate 
of pupils in each such room. 

Rule 5. Costs. 

The cost of the building should include the 
general contract and any sub-contracts pertain 
ing to the general construction of the building, 
as for example, excavating, masonry, steel con- 
struction, carpentry, sheet metal work, roofing, 


rooms, at least a year, with no cost for ‘‘Com- 
pound” or ‘‘Powder”’ or ‘‘Floor Oil.’’ 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. EXPRESS PREPAID 


Your present cost is about $5.00 per year 
for each classroom and the corridor and 
cloakroom space that goes with it. 


The cost ought not to be more than $1.00 
per classroom for each school year. 


Send for folder ‘‘Faster and Easier Dust- 


less Sweeping.’’ 
And Save Four-fifths of Your Sweeping 


| 

Continued Kerosene Sweeping Leaves the ‘ 
Floor White, Hard, Smooth, No Grease, 

No Spots, No Dust left on the floor. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

asi 


Guaranteed to wear longer than $6.00 to $10.00 
worth of ordinary brushes; to last longer than 
$25.00 worth of ‘* Floor Compound”’ or ‘‘ Floor 
Oil.””, One Brush should sweep the equivalent 
of four to six classrooms, with halls and cloak 











Ask for as many brushes as you may wish to try. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH COMPANY 


Making Guaranteed Brushes Since 1889 
102 Twenty-Second Street 
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painting. All contracts for electrical work, 
plumbing, vacuum cleaning, sewage disposal, 
heating and ventilating elevators or any other 
contract for any part of the building not in- 
cluded above. 

Rule 6. General Description. 

A general description of the building should 
be given, stating the materials used, whether 
the building is constructed entirely of fireproof 
material, of semi-fireproof, or constructed en- 
tirely of wood. 

School authorities and architects who are in- 
terested may obtain full information and charts 
for recording tabulations by addressing Mr. 
Frank Irving Cooper, 33 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The third annual convention of the Eastern 
Gregg Shorthand Association was held December 
1-2, at New York City. Dr. John F. Forbes, Prin- 
cipal of the Rochester Business Institute, deliv 
ered the president’s address, speaking on the sub- 
ject, “The Educational Value of Shorthand.” 

The other addresses were as follows: “The 
Shorthand Class in the Evening School,” by Mr. 
Cc. J. Terrill; “Methods in Class Instruction,” 
Miss Emma J. Johnson and Miss Dorothy Green- 
berg; “The Correlation of Shorthand and Type- 
writing,” Mr. A. W. Welch; “The Demand for 
Professionally Trained Teachers,” W. G. Thomp- 
son; “Forces Behind the Growing Importance of 
Commercial Training,” Mr. J. L. Harman. 

The officers elected were: 

President, Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; first vice-president, Mr. Aaron W. 
Welch, East Orange, N. J.; second vice-president, 
Miss Sally Parker, Richmond, Va.; secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll, New York, 
Mi. Be 

Mr. Atanasio Montoya, superintendent of 
schools for Bernalillo County, New Mexico, was 
re-elected in November by the combined popular 
vote of the two political parties. He had been 
nominated unanimously by both conventions and 
his name appeared on both tickets. 
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Fire! 


Side View of Top 
Case showing 
Auxiliary Latch. 


in such places should be equipped with the 














Fire!! Fire!!! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 
panic caused by fire or in other ways. At the first alarm every one 

rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
outdoors. If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 
rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly — perhaps not at all—#in case of fire or panic. 


All exit doors 


SARGENT 





REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 


m= which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 








Sargent 


A ZA New Haven, Conn. 











‘The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 





A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS worcester: mass. 








the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


door. It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 
for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 


& Company 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


YOU CAN COOK WITH 
GAS IN YOUR SCHOOL 











| Domestic Science Class, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 


Even tho your school is not located near a large city to receive 
public city gas you need not be deprived of the advantages of gas. 

You can make your own gas, economically, by installing a 
private gas plant in your school, for your Domestic Science, Chem- 
istry and Physics Department. 


The Detroit Combination Gas Machine 


is now used in thousands of schools thruout the United States. Our 
lighting plant can be used to advantage for heating, cooking, light- 
ing and every purpose to which city gas is used. 


We guarantee our lighting plant to give a most satisfactory, 
convenient light and heat for every possible purpose. 


Write today for our ‘“‘school and college bulletin,”’ illustrated 
catalog and names of users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Established 1868 
575 Wight St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Sectional and 
Portable School 
Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best? School Boards in thirty- 
e states are using our houses. 

‘an furnish references in any sec- 
So Investigate before buying 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 














to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


3081 Arcade Bidg:, Seattle, Wash. 
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A copy of this bulletin will be sent on applica- 
tion to The Berger Mfg. 


HILL STANDARD ISSUES NEW 
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BOSSERT Edibill SCHOOLS 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are 


notice. 


equipped to furnish any size 

Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very smallitem. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature 


building on short 


Laws 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert Redibuilt School Houses with all our new patents and improve- 
ments direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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districts 


ORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


or new 


—now in use all over the U.S. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 
harm or trouble 

ALL SIZES 
fications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 


—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH. 


THE VICTOR IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

A most suggestive pamphlet for the use of the 
Victor Talking Machine in country schools has 
just been issued for distribution to school author- 
ities. 


Canton, Ohio. 


CATALOG. The pamphlet includ ledicat tat t 

| ; . : . > pe e ; S é 11 Cé y stateme 

The Hill Standard Manufacturing Company, ny I . Dr . : = ee on srvtaly aaa 
, : —o yy Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Bureau of 
4 of Anderson, Ind., who are manufacturers of the . eet el a ‘ : Tih aa a! Ms 
famous line of “Fun-Ful” Playground Apparatus Education; a foreword by Mrs. Frances E. Clark, 
are now offering a com ae Ta of rm mets . and brief illustrated articles by country teachers 
‘ Bi I “7 oo who have used the Victor with effect in their 

es She ee anteed playground apparatus and athletic goods schools 

The athletic goods consists of baseballs, bats, TY be lv of the p: . ai eo tte , 
SCHOOL LOCKER CATALOG. Psa aa : are’ aie ; he body of the pamphlet contains a list of 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, who manu- gloves, — pe wasket —_ — twenty-six records for the country school which 
facture ro P a tal ‘ten of Berger’s Steel balls, playground and indoor baseballs, tennis are suggestive for initial use and which can be 
ee goods, etc. bought at a low cost. A supplementary list of 


Office Equipment, have for distribution to inter 


ested parties an attractive little bulletin on 
school lockers. indoor and outside. 
It illustrates the many different types and 


combinations offered in Berger’s steel lockers off the press in a 





catalog 


A Page of the New Berger ( 


and the reader can readily determine what par- 
ticular style of arrangement is best adapted to 
his requirements 

The materials used and the construction de- 
tails are briefly but thoroly covered, while the 


: . Newly 
standard sizes and code words are also given 


few 
gratis to school people 
sent in immediately so as to be assured of a copy 

Requests should be addressed to the 
ard Manufacturing Company, 


The playground apparatus consists of 
equipment especially adopted for school use, 


A new catalog is now being printed and will be 


days. 
and 


Enlarged Plant 


various 


hot! some fifty records is appended. Following the 
oth 


lists are brief descriptive outlines for teaching 
each of the original twenty-five records, biogra- 
phies of the Victor artists represented in the 
songs and instrumental music, and brief stories 
of the lives of the composers. 

School authorities who may be interested may 
obtain a copy of the pamphlet by addressing the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 


This will be sent 
requests should be 


Hill Stand 


Anderson, Ind. 





of the Anderson, Ind where the Fun-Ful Pla 


Hill Standard Mig. Co., at 
Apparatus Is Manufactured 
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= (MT A SOS ED LL EL CLE TT TELIA SRS ACEI TEE I 
; EEL OLLIE ES TRENT LERIEE S 
Applied Busi English 
by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 
Trains students to handle correspondence in forceful 
and effective way. 
Troublesome points in Grammar, the Use of Words, 9 
and Punctuation are explained and drilled upon. 
Construction of Business Letters to secure brevity, | ; , ' eS 
s ‘ without a feeling of nervous insecurity,”’ said a business man 
clearness, courtesy and personality thoroughly taught. | , rei 
rere today 
Extracts used by Butler Paper Company And other ‘ 
large firms in their house organs. OF course, when I went to school, he contmuss, we 
hie spent most of our time on Apothecaries’ Weight and Cube 
Each lesson complete in itself. ' , 
| Root and Repetends and Circulating Decimals and things like 
Examination Copy to Teachers, 75c that. So now when I have to do any Long Division | bring it 
| > . ” 
into the office and do it by machinery. 
_ Offi 7 e ° f Fortunately today the emphasis is being placed squarely on 
1ce raining or the all-important fundamentals; on constant applications to the 
Steno r h rs life of normal children and their normal needs; on unceasing 
ap ers drill on the essentials; on thoroughness, interest and good 
. sense 
by Rupert P. SoRelle ve 
- ‘ ; if you believe in this sort of Arithmetic you will believe in 
Teaches the manifold office duties that perplex the 
: “é 4 +e) ry. . 
ordinary ‘‘beginner. Che Wentworth-Smith 
Supplies a training that could only be duplicated ~ ° ° . 
by years of experience. Essentials of Arithmetic 
Chapters are followed by problems to be worked “THE EFFICIENT ARITHMETIC” 
out by students, giving enough practice to insure per- 
ion. . = . ” . 
fect executio Send for ‘‘The Story of Annabel Moore,’’ an amusing 
The Standard Oil Company and John Wanamaker’s story that will provoke thought. 
have installed this text in their corporation schools. 
- Examination Copy to Teachers, 75c . a») 
amination Copy to Teachers, GINN AND COMPANY 
™ 7 . 
le The Greg¢ Publishing Company, Dept. S.J. Boston New York Chicago London 
ut New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
ci- a si - : eas 
POET MMOS 65 ARIE ey A CR EE SR —_ 
H. 
oe | collection of Christian names, a list of foreign Five fundamental types of the short story are 
i words and phrases and a list of abbreviations. presented in this book: Stories of local setting, 
oe: Several pages are devoted to rules of punctuation stories of emotion, stories of character, psycho- 
as and capitalization, printers’ marks and arbitrary logical stories and stories of adventure. The 
T- signs and symbols. reviewer has not seen a better collection for high 
The book appeals to the reviewer as a big ad- school use. Not only is every story an acknowl- 
“ vance over the previous volume and, all in all, edged masterpiece; it is certain that none will 
" the most useful dictionary for the school and the fail to attract and hold the interest of high school 
K; office. students. Some of the suggested readings are not 
T'S , ie Form and Function of American Government. so well chosen and will prove objectionable, espe- 
“Ir Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. By Thomas Harrison Reed, A. B. L. L. B cially for immature young folks. 
PF Third edition, 1,248 pages. Price, cloth, $3; Illustrated, 549 pages. Mailing price, $1.62. Pub The Law of the Public School System of the 
ir buckram or sheep, $4. G. & C. Merriam Co.,  |ished by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on United States. 
; < — Mass. — o ie Hudson, New York. By Harvey Cortlandt Voorhees. 429 pages. 
. ee ebster’s Collegiate Dictionary has endeared The author, who speaks from the standpoint of Price, $5, net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
: itself to thousands of atucents and general users an instructor, not only describes the structural This work is so timely and valuable that a 
ee since its first appearance in 1898. The writer Of form of government, as this is done in all text copy ought to be in every school board office and 
ng this notice has at all times preferred the volume books dealing with government, but also goes in every school attorney’s library. While it is 
ra ~ the large, bulky unabridged because of the ¢omprehensively into the functions of govern- true that school boards in some states have en- 
he mage 81ze, the possibility of quick reference and ment. joyed comprehensive books on school law, as for 
les the concise, complete definitions. ; At a time like this when an American citizen- example, Bardeen’s in New York State, there has 
The present book is in every sense a new work ship has its eye constantly upon the factors of been a great need for a general work. 
ay and resembles its predecessor only in plan and government, the book is most opportune. Too School boards in exercising their legislative, 
he size. Thruout the vocabulary, which exceeds jong we have lived under the impression that executive and judicial functions are constantly 
a. 97,000 words, there is evidence that the pronun 


ciations, etymologies and illustrative examples 
have been based upon the newest “international” 
and have not been copied from the earlier ‘col 
legiate.” The compilers have given space to sev 
eral thousand technical and scientific words that 
have been popularized in the last five years. This 
feature is especially noticeable in the field of 
aviation, the automobile, wireless telegraphy and 
warfare. 

In general the simpler American spelling has 
been used in the book in preference to the longer 
British forms. The “simplified spelling” forms 
adopted by the N. E. A. and used so extensively 
at present have been omitted and will undoubt 
edly be missed by general readers who are seek 
ing authority for forms which they see in many 
periodicals. 

The book is strong in its presentation of synon 
yms. For the most part this department of th« 
book is a reproduction of the same department 
In the International and is, therefore, especially 
complete. 

The supplementary vocabularies of the book 
include an enlarged list of rimes, a Scottish 
glossary, a biographical dictionary, a gazeteer, a 


government is only constituted to maintain law 
and order, protect life and liberty, and maintain 
an open roadway for all legitimate and honorable 
activities. 

But, modern government goes much further. 
It assumes a beneficent and co-operative atti- 
tude in promoting the economic, intellectual and 
physical welfare of its constituency. 

This textbook deals with the function of gov- 
ernment and the manner in which government 
may be of service to the individual as well as to 
a collective citizenship. Much of the material 
presented here would prove both interesting and 
valuable to the average citizen. 

Moni the Goat-Boy. 

By Johanna Spyri. 72 pages. Price, $0.50. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This German classic has charmed children in 
every European country. The present book is an 
attractive gift book as well as a practical school- 
library reader. 

Short Stories for High Schools. 

By Nellie O. Plee and Edwin L. Miller. 246 
pages. Price, $0.36. Lyons & Carnahan Co., New 
York. 


confronted with problems of the legality of their 
rules and regulations, of their own acts and of 
the acts of their agents. A work like the present 
is invaluable in judging of their rights and lia- 
bilities in employing or discharging teachers, in 
suspending and expelling pupils, in making con- 
tracts, ete. 

The book digests upward of two thousand cases 
which are of precedent making character. In ad- 
dition to general principles the decisions cover 
questions of school districts, of school property, 
of school officers, of teachers, of pupils, of rules 
and regulations, of books and studies, of school 
funds, and of taxes. A final chapter presents a 
masterly synopsis of the principal school statutes 
in each of the states. The book is fully annotated 
and cross indexed. 

A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays. 

By Frances Gillespy Wickes. 209 pages; illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

This book is rightly named. There is a play 
for each one of the great holidays of the year. 
May-day and St. Valentine’s day are included in 
this list. The plays, “The Little Patriot,” “Baucis 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Long and Brenke’s 


Plane Geometry 


Prominent Features 


ANALYSES. Each proof is preceded by a careful analysis 
of the theorem or problem, clearly indicating the method 
of attack. 


CONSTRUCTIONS. Emphasis is placed on careful and 


accurate constructions, especially in numerical exercises. 


APPLICATIONS. The varied applications of geometry are 
brought out in numerous self-explanatory exercises 
selected from the fields of physics, mechanics, architecture 
and industrial design. 


SIMPLICITY OF TREATMENT. The method of expo- 
sition has been carefully chosen with a view to making 
it less formal and more natural than is usually the case. 


INCOMMENSURABLE CASES. A simple presentation 
of these is given at the end of the book. They may be 
omitted at the pleasure of the instructor. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 
A few pages are devoted to the rudiments of these 
subjects, to indicate their use in the study of geometric 
figures. 


QUESTIONS AND SUMMARIES. These are placed at 
the ends of chapters, and will be found helpful on reviews. 
12mo. $1.00 net. 








For further information address 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, III. 








ARITHMETIC BY PRACTICE 


is a twelve book series beginning with third 
year first half. Each book contains a plan 
of work for the teacher, daily, weekly and 
monthly reviews, rapid drills, type lessons 
and monthly reviews of previous grade. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
PARKER P. SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


112 East 19th Street NEW YORK 


Quccesifel Teachers Agree. | 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WeBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 




























DICTIONARY— The Merriam Webster. When questions 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? | 

Dr. Suzzalo says: ‘Training children to a competent and re ady use of the 


dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties | 
that the school can perform for a student. 






Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
win. Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 
Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 


1 GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 
i Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 















Modern Arithmetics 


A prominent superintendent who had just adopted 
a series of arithmetics said to one of our repre- 
sentatives: “If I had known of your arithmetics 
six months ago it would have saved me from 
much trouble, for I should have known at once 
what to adopt.” 


Don’t be another one like him. This series is not 
*“‘just another arithmetic.’’ It presents the arith- 
metic of the present generation, not that of a 


past one. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 131 E. 23d St., New York 











VALLEY FORGE 


By Henry Armitt Brown 
[Edited, annotated and illustrated for schools 


You want supplementary reading. Would you give your children the 
high-lights of their country’s history? A picture they can never forget? The 
noblest English? The best of oratory? The strongest appeal to patriotism? 


TRY BROWN’S VALLEY FORGE 


It is the greatest historical oration ever made in America 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


124 NORTH EIGHTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 








A Delightful Departure from Musty Methods of Past 


An Elementary Composition Series 


By James Fleming Hosic, Head of Department of English, Chicago Normal 
College, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Principal of John McLauron School. 


Fresh, definite, and to the point the books promise a great improve- 
ment in the groundwork of English and composition teaching. They are 
practical. They apply the study of English to the immediate life of the 
child, they give him standards he can attain, material of the strongest 
interest, and teach him to work out his own problems along the most 
natural and reasonable lines. 

Illustrated with thought-provoking color plates. 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 


ry 


mr 














OUR COMPARATIVE SERIES OF WALL ATLASES 


CONTAINS 








Relief Of Asia 
Product Africa 
Political Europe 
Population Australasia 
Temperature North America 


Winter Climate 33x43 in South America 
Summer Climate Si 48 Maps in all. 
Natural Vegetation Price, $1.75 each. 


Send for prospectus and catalogue 
Also Maps for Ancient History, English History, and European History 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY = New"Vok'k ire 























No. 3830 


CENCO AGATE BEARING TRIP SCALE 


Second to None on the Market. Net $6.00 


Send for Catalogs of Laboratory Apparatus stating Institution and Department. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, étickco:u.'s™ 


CHICAGO, U. S.A 
(Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts.) 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
The Only Logical System 





NEW YORK 
Stare COLLEGE FOR TEACHERE 
ALBANY 





Nov. 20, 1916. 


Horace Mann Readers 


INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING 


EACHERS get remarkable results with little effort, because the 
"7 tae Mann method utilizes every efficient teaching means and 

device. Each of these is fully and clearly explained in the Teacher’s 
Manual, which outlines the lessons day by day. Every page abounds 
with workable suggestions. Splendidly illustrated by well known artists. 
Unique cover designs. 











Mr. 0. Ae Pitman, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


tem to teach. 


acouracy. 
your system to me. 


Very truly pours, 


You may be interested to know that I have taught 
the (Gregg) light-line shorthand in Ithaca and also one 
year in White Plains, and after these experiences I have 
decided that Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the only logical sys- 
My students learn to write accurately and thus 
are able to read their notes, a thing which they were not 
able to do in my light-line shorthand classes. 
Plains I had a olass of Isaac Pitman and one of light-line 
shorthand, and in the seven or eight tests I gave both 
classes, the Isaac Pitman oleass won out in both speed and 
It is this latter element that especially commends 
Anyone oan write shorthand fast, but the 
important thing is the reading for transoription. 


AL ZFEZ 7 Zs 
“ MOP. a Palewe 


oe 
Dept. Busines$ Adminstration. 


In White Jamestown Colony - 


picture. 


year. 72 cents. 





Course for Teachers. 


by the New York Board of Education. 





Send for a copy of ‘Why’ and particulars of a free Corresponding cents; 


N ‘ in ] N TQ 2 West 45th Street 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & ¥°W “Yo R* 
Publishers of ‘‘ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50; ‘‘ Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,’’ 85c; Style Book of Business English,’’ 85c; adopted 


The Woodburn and Moran American History Series 


Introduction to American Elementary American His- 
History 

The background of American His- 
tory—the sources of New World in- 
stitutions and the elements of our 
civilization from Egypt to the 
is faithfully 
and stirringly shown in story and 282d compelling. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Many pictures in color. 


Proper Habits of Speec 


A new English series which covers judiciously the things most needed 
to be taught, and fosters in the pupil the habit of using good English. 
Book I, for 4th, 5th, and 6th years. 
300k II, for 7th and 8th years. 


tory and Government 


Social and industrial events in 
our country’s history, as well as 
political, are emphasized. The 
narrative is virile and fresh, clear 
Copiously _ illus- 
trated by new and unusual historical 
material. Widely adopted. For 
seventh and eighth years. $1.00. 


For Sixth 


by the use of Gate to English 


Many illustrations, six in color. 48 
Illustrated. 68 cents. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 449 4th Ave., New York 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue 


Boston; 120 Boylston Street 





(Concluded from Page 63) 
and Pirlemon,” teach virtues good for ordinary 
days as well as holidays. Natural talk, natural 
acting, very simple requirements in dress and 
setting make it easy to use these plays even in 
classrooms. 


Our Ancestors in Europe. 

By Jennie Hall. Edited by J. Montgomery 
Gambrill and Lida Lee Tall. 448 pages. Price, 
76 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

A sixth grade history, written in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee of 
Right of American Historical Association to give 
children the European background of American 
history. 

This sounds formal and dry, but the book is 
neither formal nor dry. Thru foreign travel, 
thru patient, loving study of original authorities, 
the life, institutions, ideals of our ancestors in 
Europe have become ver? real to our author and 
she in turn, has made them very real to her read 
ers. They will now feel that America is in debt 
to the Greeks for art and a great literature, to 
the Romans for law, to the Teutons for their 
sturdy virtues. The life of the workers in the 
middle ages—those silent masses—is told well, 
very well. The story of the gilds and the leagues 
May make even sixth grade children feel that 
history repeats itself. The many illustrations 
the work of old workers—are something to pore 
over. These pages leave a deep impression that 
we are indeed “the heir of the ages.” 


Paul Revere. 

By Belle Moses. 270 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.35, net. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

Paul Revere was well-born. His Huguenot 
father and his Puritan mother dowered him with 
alertness, resourcefulness, and a passion for free 
dom in thought and action. This delightful book 
tells of his childhood home, his training in his 
father’s shop as a goldsmith, his early marriage 
his work as a member of “The Sons of Liberty.’ 
The keen ear, quick eye, courage, and sagacity 
of Paul Revere made this body often send him 
With important messages to New York, Philadel- 
Phia, and other distant points. In those days 
these were long, hard, even dangerous journeys. 


So, in 1775, Paul Revere was naturally the one 
to take a midnight ride and “spread the alarm 
thru every Middlesex village and farm, for the 
country folk to be up and to arm.” Forty years 
of activity followed this episode. His skill as an 
engraver made him the cartoonist of his day. 
For the good of Massachusetts he made and sup- 
plied the Continental army with tons of gun pow- 
der. His largest venture was building, equip- 
ping, running a copper rolling mill and for a 
long time Revere and Son were the only manu- 
facturers of sheet copper in America. Year in 
and year out he was a man of influence and a 
leader among the masses. In a ripe old age he 
was gathered to his fathers and his name and 
fame were becoming dim, when Longfellow’s 
poem gave him a place among the immortals. 
But the brave deeds of Paul Revere were many 
and were all the outcome of a brave life. 


An Introduction to Greek Reading. 

By George Robertson. 113 pages. 
cents. Cambridge University Press. 

Turning the pages of this small book revives 
old memories. The thought of a Greek reader, 
full of pithy sayings and anecdotes, is still a 
pleasant one. Those recurring parasangs—so 
good for padding—were the best part of the 
Anabasis, while the fine simplicity of the Greek 
Testament is not yet forgotten. 

Sufficient use of grammar, translation as early 
as possible of easy passages, emphasis upon 
word-building and word-formation are salient 
points. The importance of this last point can 
hardly be over-rated. Training on these lines 
will give our rapidly growing list of scientific 
and psychological terms a fuller meaning, will 
re-vitalize worn-down Greek derivatives, will de- 
velop the power of acquiring a large Greek vocab- 
ulary. 

The world still needs the finest product of the 
Greek mind—the Greek language. 


Price, 75 


The Promise of Country Life. 

Edited by James C. Bowman. Cloth, 313 pages. 
Price, $1. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Some phase of country life is described in each 
one of these choice selections. The great pleas- 





ure found in forest and in farm is told by John 
Muir and John Burroughs. Man’s mastery over 
the crops and the domestic animals forms the 
theme of other selections. Social and economic 
conditions of country life have a place. All this 
variety is told in descriptions, narrations, short 
stories. 

Since analyses are a part of the introduction, 
these selections are to be studied. It is certainly 
well to think of the theme, the dominant emo- 
tion, the plot, the style. The critical study de- 
fines ideas, but may it not hinder a full enjoyment 
of these masterpieces? At all events the author 
has succeeded in his attempt “to indicate some 
of the more important pleasures with which 
country life may be enriched.” 


Plane Geometry. 

By Edith Long and W. C. Brenke. 276 pages. 
List price, $1. The Century Company, New York. 

The beginner’s point of view is here the 
authors’ point of view. Thus definitions of an- 
gles are supplemented by several pages of work 
upon angles. In this way a definite conception 
of angles is gained and early work in triangles 
becomes relatively easy. This instance illustrates 
the general plan of the book. 

Ordinary lines, heavy lines, dotted lines help 
to bring out the different steps of a demonstra- 
tion. Applications of geometrical principles to 
wall-paper, parquetry, arches, bridges, give a hint 
of the scope of this science. A fair proportion 
of the matter under the summaries is what is 
usually called “original work.” An _ historical 
introduction is a happy feature. 

A Visit to the Farm. 

By Laura A. Large. 
Price, 40 cents. 
York. 

City-bred Jack visits Tom who is living on a 
farm in the home of his uncle and aunt. Here 
Jack sees much that is novel and interesting. 
In these chapters fishes, fowls, small four-legged 
animals talk freely to one another of the pleas- 
ures and dangers in their lives. We are not told 
if Jack knew anything about these talks, but .we 
are told he had a grand, good time. This book is 
another proof that “The Everychild Series” is a 
growing library of supplementary reading. 


130 pages, illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
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Medart 6 lum Equipment 
Boalt GYMNASIUM EQUIPMeN Steel Lockers 
specified as a standard for quality . | 
insures adjustment and mobility HE Board of Education of Clarks- | | 
in apparatus as required for Public ville, Tenn., has selected Medart | | 
School work. Our Catalog K steel lockers and gymnasium equipment 
shows the exclusive features of for its magnificent new high school 
our construction. building. 
Our, book, “The Planning of a Gymnasium,”’ Medart equipment is used where the | | 
is valuable to School Authorities contem- best is wanted. 
plating or building gymnasiums. 
: Send for catalogs 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MANUFACTURERS OF Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Steel Lockers, Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apparatus ST. LOUIS, MO. 
An Adjustable Drafting ‘Table That “PREP RE’ 
Can Really Be Adjusted yi \ 
This table with the shelf gives everythin : 
desirable in the way of a mall patentee U. 7. Flags PB sg U. S. Flags 
drafting table. 
The following adjustments can easily be Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
made: display of the National Flag. 
1. Top can be lowered by a turn of 
: i hand. % a Every schoolroom should be adorned with at least one | | 
oy e revolved at any U. S. Flag. | 
3. Top can be tilted at any angle 
by a single turn of the hand We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
Sniat te ae bias 6 ae ee ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 
Estimates furnished on special designs Catalog mailed on request 
Write for our catalog. 
Economy Drawing Table Company The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. ' 
324 Nasby Building Toledo, O. 1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
STANDARD TESTS IN SUPERVISION. rhetorical excellence, telephone, typewriter, add pupil from the others is emphasized and set : 
_ (Continued from Page 18) ing machine and electric car, at corresponding down as such and such an amount so that the 
ered practical objections to the use of these stages of development. Just as it would have teacher cannot escape it. After such tests, she rn 
scales jor oan verve that yoo to be over been a calamity for these devices to have been can tell precisely which pupils may be released * 
looking altogether. Accordingly, let us eX thrown aside because of early imperfections, so from part of the work in this subject, just which 
amine the most common of these objections. it would now be a catastrophe for us to throw ones are weak and in just what particulars, as | 
First is the one that teachers will not give the aside these standard tests and scales because is possible by no other means of which I know. th 
same rating to the same sample on the same they are not free from error. In the new Courtis Practice Lessons,” each = 
seale. That is, one experienced teacher will rate Moreover, in actual work with the scales, it child’s work is kept by itself and he goes ahead . 
a sample as 9 on the Thorndike scale while au jg yery easy to find which teacher varies less in av fast as he can. There is probably no better " 
equally competent teacher will call it 10, and a ysing them. Just as a superintendent picks sample of extreme adaptation to the individual 0 
third teacher just as good may call it 8. Indeed, out his best teacher to teach art, so he can pick child than is found in arithmetic taught by ie 
someone may assert that these variations with oyt his best teacher for grading penmanship using these practice tests—that is, for the part 7 
the use of the scale may in some cases be even whenever he needs such grading. For practical o! arithmetic they cover. The same is largely sh 
greater than the teachers would have if they purposes the best teacher to grade penmanship true of the Studebaker Practice Exercises in ™ 
did not try to use the scale. This, however, is will be the one who is nearest the middie of all Arithmetic.” r 
really exaggerated altho I believe in at presumably competent teachers for such work, Mr. Lane, in the letter previously mentioned, = 
least one experiment with the Hillegas composi-  j,, her estimates of a lot of samples. hauls Chak Gen tan ol the testa in, Hee fo 
tion scale some judges varied more with it than A second objection is that the use of such not encourage teachers to neglect the individuals 
without it. But even if there is variation, it geales and attempts at standardization are not por to put in too much time on arithmetic. His ‘i 
does not mean that the scale is useless. No two for the best interests of the pupils. This de exact words are: no 
people read off precisely the same measurement pends solely upon the way these tests are used. “The teachers heran to think about the saul \ 
of an article on a yardstick or a temperature on Jf the attention of the teacher is directed only tific treatment of the four operations and started | = 
a thermometer. Most of us recall that as stu- t) making a high average for her room or to 4 cort of nawchalesical clinic for thees 9m au 
dents or teachers of physics we emphasized this getting a high per cent of perfect scores as in failed to meet the standards. m 
fact in some of the laboratory work. But these the new efficiency measure of Courtis, the test “No school work was neglected by this a= r 
people come close enough together to make the may be harmful. This measure is found by get- i adle oe databindaas, , . et 
yardstick and the tadymometer exovedingly use- ting the per cent of pupils that get right every «Ag a matter of fact, only twenty-five minutes : 
ful to coy scales. rhe variations now com- example they attempt. At present this measure a day was allotted to the entire arithmetic lesson ' 
plained of in the use of the standard scales in ranges from only 5 per cent to 20 per cent of and this included the standard tests in their E 
school work will certainly grow less and less a3 the pupils thruout the country. To bring it jolation to the eid sah tee 0 
these scales are perfected. Good examples of up, the teacher obviously would have to drill 4, ,damentals.” 01 
this sort of improvement are found in the hard only about a fifth or less of her children. A third. ne in some respects the most pront- : 
“ssc ep retort oe — a ng aon She may thus tend to select ee her bright inent objection is, that the scales do not measure T 
Louis Principals Handwriting Seale which have — pypils and drill them to the limit while neglect- 4), sicily Wx Shams ia echecl Weck. “Oe ’ 
accompanying notes telling just why each sam- ing the ones who most need the drill. Such cantes® ant theis neatsian Shen’ ait wee Ci 
ple is better than the next lower and poorer than work on her part will bring up her efficiency a airy: enlace 9 Meo io tac entail ; 
the one above. And even now these scales are mark as nothing else will. ond intangible to be judged by such standards.” : 
far more perfect than were the thermometer, On the other hand, if the tests are employed —— . : ties 8) 
weights, and measures, yardsticks, laws of irtelligently, the variation of the individual “World Book Co, Yonkers, New York. t] 
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“The Sixth Grade Sounds Like a Kennel 


with practically every pupil barking away with a bad cold,’’ remarked a 
teacher who was acting as a substitute in one of our public schools. 


Remember, that colds are not contracted in the open air but usually 
in the schoolroom where the dust is allowed to circulate only to be 


inhaled by the children. 


You know that dust collects disease germs and carries them from one 
Why allow sickness and disease to spread when it can 


pupil to another. 
be prevented by the installation of a 


| 











You can have a clean schoolroom with little or no trouble to keep it 
so. Your cleaning problems can be made easy because the Tuec Vacuum 
Cleaner not only cleans every schoolroom and corridor without raising 
dust, but it also conveys the germ-laden dust to an air-tight vessel in 
the basement where it can be burned in the furnace. 


A Tuec Stationary Cleaner can be installed in your old schools 
just as easily as in your latest and most modern school and at a very 


reasonable expense. 


Our experts are at your service and will be glad to make suggestions 


as to the piping, etc. 


For full information write direct to 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TATIONAR 
‘CLEANER 


CANTON, OHIO 














This objection has been especially urged against 
the Hillegas composition seale which has only 
bookish samples with practically no allowance 
for such things as originality or imagination. 
It is also much used against the Courtis tests. 

Of course, these scales do not measure the big 
things in life. No person ever really does that, 
a yardstick. 
But there are times when the big issues of lite 


not even with a thermometer or 
smaller but 
When the baby is sick, 
we need a thermometer, not palaver about spirit 
ual values. 


are temporarily subordinated to 


more pressing things. 


When a woman has to make a dress, 
she needs a pattern or a tapeline not a discus- 
And if these minor 
matters are promptly and efficiently attended to, 
there will be all the more time and energy left 


sion of the eternal verities. 


for the really big things. 

We are not indefinite in outside life where it 
is possible to be definite, or if we are, we are 
those who are definite. 
Why should we be any more indefinite in school 
work ean help? 
accuracy in the fundamental operations of arith- 


soon outdistanced by 


than we Are not speed and 
metic, facility in the formal elements of com 
and quickly, 
etc., at times very much needed in school work 4 


position, ability to write legibly 


Do we not need for them seales just as the man 
needs the thermometer for his sick child or the 
woman the pattern and tapeline for her dress ‘ 

A fourth objection is that these tests give 
only facts and results and do not tell what to do. 
This is really no objection at all, for exactly this 
is true of all scales or tests in the universe. 
They do not furnish solutions or brains in edu- 
cation any more than a thermometer registering 
102 degrees furnishes such things to a phy- 
sician. Just as the thermometer gives the phy- 
Sician the basic fact upon which to work, so do 
these standard tests and scales give the superin- 


facts about the 
results attained by his schools, classes, teachers, 
and individual pupils. And just as the physi- 
cian from the reading of his scale lays out the 
treatment for his patient, so does the superin- 
tendent from the readings on his educational 
scales, lay out the treatment for the schools he 
ig supervising. 

A fifth and last objection is the usual one 
that such work takes too much time, money, 
energy, and worry and is really not worth the 
expenditure of these things. The only reply 
necessary here is that this need never be true 
and in most cases it is not true. For the 
Courtis tests it need not cost over $25.00 to test 
five hundred pupils twice during the year. This 
is a very small fraction of the amount of money 


tendent and others the basic 


spent on the teaching of arithmetic to that 
many pupils in any school system. 

Most superintendents can not tell just how 
much it costs them to teach one subject. But I 
heppen to have the figures of Supt. J. P. 
Womack, of Conway, Arkansas for 1914-15. It 
cost his school system $1,410 to teach arithmetic 
to the 675 pupils enrolled in the various classes 
in the subject. It would not cost such a school 
system more than about $20 to give the Courtis 
test twice to the four upper grades. This would 
be only about 114 per cent of the total cost of 
teaching the subject. Surely, it is worth 1% 
per cent of the cost to see that the other 98, 
per cent is being profitably expended. The other 
tests cost less than a dollar each as a rule and 
utilize material already in the school system. 

Of course there is a great deal of mechanical 
work assembling data, grading 
papers, etc. But in a lot of the tests, the pupils 
themselves can do much of the marking because 
nothing is left to personal opinion. My own 
belief is that the school survey as we now know 


necessary in 


it is never going to reach its greatest usefulness 
until there is some chance to get such work in 
the small cities. The superintendent in such a 
city cannot as a rule hope for this unless he ean 
get most of the clerical work done for him. He 
can’t ask his teachers to do it for him as pure 
drudgery—the results would hardly be worth the 
dissatisfaction aroused in his teachers. But he 
can get practically all such work done by upper 
grade and high school students as very fine exer- 
cises in their regular school work, particularly 
in the drill and graph phases of mathematics. 
This is not mere theory with me for last year I 
had one of my graduate students, Prof. 8S. J. 
Phelps, of the Springfield Normal, utilize the 
high school students in Gallatin, Tennessee, a 
suburban town of Nashville, to make a survey of 
the schools there. Supt. J. P. Womack of Con- 
way, Arkansas, is doing a similar work this year 
in his city. 

The pupils under Mr. Phelps investigated 
school various sorts, with the latest 
units advocated for such work; the age-grade 


costs of 


distribution and elimination of pupils from the 
system; the distribution of marks given by the 
high school teachers; and the lighting facilities 
of every room. All of this work was done as a 
part of the regular class exercises. The cost 
phases were worked out by the class in com- 
munity civics as part of their study of what the 
community should provide in the way of school 
facilities. The class in sanitation and hygiene 
took the lighting problem. Most of the other 
work was done by an algebra class. Mr. Phelps 
had to do what any other superintendent would 
do in giving the standard tests—make all plans, 
get blanks and materials, and supervise the 
work. But the mechanical work after this was 
done by the pupils with intense interest and in 
a very little time. One lesson on the graph to 
‘Concluded on Page 69) 
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THE USE OF 


Motion Pictures 


MADE EASY WITH THE 


New Victor 
Animatograph 





Rock-steady, Flickerless 
Brilliant Pictures 


Portable, Simple, Safe 
and Economical 














| Write for Prices and Trial Terms 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, lowa 











High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. A trial will convince you of its 
practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








GRAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


The facts of Physiology and Hygiene presented in narra- 
tive form. 40 pages 30x40 inches. 


Accurate Engravings. Handsomely Lithographed in 
colors. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
334 South Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 








The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 























GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 
Educational Authorities. 


Used mer poy by Hundreds 
School Boards. 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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“THE CHALLENGE" 
Adjustable Chair Desk 





“THE BESSEMER” 
Stationary Desk 





Palmer’s Can’t 
Spread Eraser 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT SPREAD 
Noiseless and dustless, and presents a soft] 
pliable cleaning surface to the blackboard 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


ca] 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
240 RIALTO BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
60-62-64 THIRD ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
168 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 











BAYLESS SCHOO 











A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE@PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 


All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 


THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 


Manufacturers 


12 Ist St., Muncie, Ind. 














DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. 

It is used in the leading cities 
of the country. 





ALL FELT 
SEWED 





So constructed that it holds 


E.WAROUWLES ie iicce Dust channels open 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER and close automatically, thus gath- 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES . 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. ering the dust. 


CHICAGO 


Write today for samples and prices 











TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


For the Physical Development of Children 


We carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. Let the children 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatusand 
thereby prevent accidents. Our Playground Appara- 
tus is durable, strong and safe. 
Now used in many of the largest 
parks and school playgrounds in 
the country. We guarantee every 
piece of Playground Apparatus 
we make. Write today for our 
mee — on Playground Ap- 


W.s s. TOTHILL (Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, il. 






















Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


day. Samples sent on application. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 








PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 
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A Portable Machine 
That Meets Every 
Professional Re- 
guirement in the 
Projection of Motion 
Pictures. 











** Sixteen Years of Knowing How’’ 


IN ADDITION TO 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH 6B 


WE MANUFACTURE A 


SPECIAL PORTABLE EQUIPMENT 
FOR USE IN EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 





WRITE FOR CATALOG A, WITH FULL PARTICULARS é 


Nicholas Power Company J 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 


Light 
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Concluded from Page 67) 
the algebra class sufficed for all the graphing in 
structions necessary. A few minutes’ instruction 


on the finding of a median and its meaning 


gave the pupils all they needed to go ahead with 
caleulating the 
kept their 


medians desired. The teachers 
to help the 
and the results were 
feasibility by a 
There 
can be no question but what these school chil- 
dren did with their 
regular work, and a small expenditure of time, 
exactly the 
use of standard tests. 


agreement not pupils 


except as we asked for it, 


passed upon for accuracy and 


number of experienced superintendents. 
profit to 


great interest, 


sort of work needed in an extensive 


that the 
any ordinary school 


then, work put in on 


stundard tests and seales in 


Lam convinced, 


system can always be safely compressed within 
the time at the disposal of the school authorities 
for such work. There always be the con- 
that it will produce facts that are 
real and helpful about the work of that school. 
All subjects need not be tested in any one year 
and the work can still be reduced. The 
best way of course is to start on the subject that 
is least satisfactory to the superintendent. 


will 


sciousness 


more 


In conelusion, what can a superintendent rea- 
sonably be expected to do with these tests and 
scales? One of my graduate students, formerly 
superintendent in several small Southern cities, 
started to seale for 
measuring the efficiency of 


When this man beg 


did not suggest 


last summer work out a 
a superintendent. 
an to work on his seale, l 
any “polats to him. But when 
he brought in the 
for judging a superintendent, 
had stressed heavily this question: 
of standard tests and scales have 
your supervision during the past year?” I also 
noticed that most of the experienced superin- 
tendents to whom he had submitted his seale for 


first rough draft of qualities 
I noticed that he 
“What use 


you made in 


items, 
school 


different 
Weren’t these 


weights to give the 
that 


advice on 


stressed question. 


men about right? Haven’t we reached a stage 
where every superintendent who claims to be 


efficient and up-to-date ought seriously to ask 
himself this question: “What use of standard 
tests lL made supervision 


during the past year °”’ 


and seales have in my 


HOW THE SUPERINTENVENT JUDGES 
THE VALUE OF A TEACHER. 


Concluded from Page 20) 


I ean find no clearer analysis of the whole 
subject of this so-called scientific measurement 
oi value in teachers than that given in Prof. 


Boyce’s presentation and, therefore, quote it in 
part in closing: 

“The measurement of 
related to the efficiency 
fundamental ways: 


teaching efficiency is 
of the 
The first way is its help to 
the selection of teachers and vocational guidance 
towards teaching. Mr. Boyce argues “that be- 
intelligently directed into 
the teaching profession, we must have 


schools in three 


fore students can be 
an analy- 
sis of the qualities necessary for teaching effi- 
ciency, as revealed in successful teachers; and 
we should have a method of which 


would reveal the proper place for a teacher with 


analysis 


given qualifications and the proper teacher for 
any given place.” 

This shows where normal schools would profit 
as much from the 
operation of this measurement scheme as a help 
in guiding students to their differentiated 
courses, and in determining the probabilities of 


as public school executives 


their success. 

“A measuring scheme is second,” 
says Mr. Boyce, “for the improveme nt of teach- 
ers in service. This it does in four ways: (a) 
It would serve as a basis for self-criticism and 
self-improvement on the part of teachers; with 
the standard before them, teachers need not wait 


necessary, 


till their weaknesses are pointed out by super- 
visors. 

(b) Such a standard is necessary if the super- 
visor’s criticisms are to be complete and definite 
and, therefore, properly helpful. 

(c) The supervisor would not need to spend 
energy on all points but could concentrate on 
those points, where the 
need of help. 

(d) The presence of 


measurements revealed 


a definite standard for 
efficiency would itself be a spur to improvement 
by laying emphasis on important points. 

3. An even more effective 
would thru the 
measurements to the 


tion and dismissal. 


spur to efficiency 


come application of definite 


determination of promo- 


(a) An important application in this connec- 
tion would be to the salary schedule. The de- 
termining factors for salary adjustment are usu- 
ally sex and length of service. Neither of these 
factors may properly determine a teacher’s sal- 
ary, unless the school wishes to pay for some- 
thing other than rendered. Neither 
should the grade taught be made the basis of 
salary. Every grade is worthy of the teacher’s 
best effort. She should be paid according to 
her efficiency in the place she has, and should be 
encouraged to improve her value there instead 
ot being encouraged to try for a different grade. 

(b) Some scheme of measuring teaching effi- 


service 


ciency is needed as a basis for intelligent promo- 
tion in position. Promotion should be given to 
those who show promise of being more useful in 
a higher place. Politics and favoritism must 
be eliminated from the election and promotion 
of teachers and school officers if our schools are 
to be the efficient organization they should be. 
(c) Finally, justice to the teachers’ demands 
that dismissals be made on an impersonal basis 
of proved inefficiency. Such a basis must be 
furnished by some method of determining effi- 
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SHADES 





free sample. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : 


STEELE’S 


Write for prices, catalog and 
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Keep out the Sun 
But let in the Light 


The light in all schoolrooms should be regu- 
lated so that both the teacher and pupils will be 


satisfied. Draper's Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Window Shades 


ean be regulated to admit all the light necessary 
and still keep out the bright rays of the sun. 


Write for complete information today to 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


Spiceland, Ind. 








mailed upon request. 


230 S. 5th Avenue 


“SUPREM A” 


The Adjustable Window Shade of 
EVERLASTING SATISFACTION 


The first and only 100% Adjustable Window Shade. 
Full details with shade fabric samples 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 
‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 


recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in Jengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten use. 
price to school boards. 


Established 1888 
90-92 WEST BROADWAY 


Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Ideal for 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 


JOHNSON'S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE ip 
schools. They 
hold the shade 
ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cloth Shade. 
For new or old 
buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade 
and Drapery Houses or 
direct. School 
Boards (in mar 
ket) can have 
free full size per 
manent adjuster 
for trial. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Eberhardt Ave 
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ciency which will make the cause of failure very 
clear. 

“The instrument likely to be of most benefit 
to the school in the proper selection of its teach- 
ers, in their improvement during service; and 
in properly rewarding their efforts is a measure- 
ment for teaching efficiency which shall be the 
basis for action in each of these three important 
phases of the school’s relations with its teaching 
body.” 

My closing thought is that altho the fallibility 
of human judgment may cause vulnerable points 
to appear in this method of judging the value of 
a teacher, it seems to me certain, that any hon- 
est, intelligent effort to measure, on a basis of 
actual observation or evidence, a teacher’s ser- 
vice, in terms of well defined and commonly 
accepted standards, is preferable to “general im- 
pressions,” or “conclusions influenced by the 
extravagant praise or bitter condemnation of a 
few parents, pupils or others who have had per- 
sonal relations with this teacher.” 


WHY ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION? 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
fighting. In our own community there has 
recently occurred a mal-adjustment which has 
resulted in abruptly ending the school life of a 
number of boys and girls. In this day, when a 
four-year high school course is so essential to 
any further professional training, this means 
that these boys and girls are forever debarred 
from many fields of work. I am sure that if 
the two school boards involved had realized what 
their arbitrary ruling would mean in the lives 
of these young people, they would have been 
less impatient with each other and arrived at a 
happier solution of their disagreement. 





To the great band of men all over our country 
who take up their stewardship as a sacred duty, 
I take off my hat (altho I am a woman). The 
office is not an easy one. The conscientious 
school trustee stands as the buffer between the 
state school officials, the taxpayer, the teacher, 
the parent, and the child, and he is supposed 
to please them all. No matter how arbitrary and 
unpractical a state ruling may be, no matter 
how incensed the taxpayer, or how incompetent 
the teacher, the school trustee is expected to so 
manipulate matters that all will be well in the 
end, and everyone satisfied. 

Nearly every school board has a majority of 
members who are busy, over-worked men, yet 
who give of their valuable time to the considera 
tion of school buildings, selection of teachers, 
complaints, and the manifold duties that come 
with the office. Some of these men have no chil- 
dren of their own in school; they give to the 
work, without compensation, many hours that 
they might spend in pleasure, profit, or rest, 
simply because they are large-hearted and pub- 
lie-spirited American citizens. 

We have in our state a man who for twenty- 
three years has never missed a school board 


meeting. I am sure other states have trustees 
of equally high record. Such men by their 
faithfulness indicate the quality of their 


stewardship; and while we sometimes feel that 
much of this work for the public welfare is un- 
appreciated, it is none the less worth while. It 
has been worth while to the men themselves; 
they are larger and better men for it. We al- 
ways grow when we help others to grow. No 
unselfish service was ever rendered that did not 
reflect favorably on the doer; and any sacrifice, 
made for these “His little ones,” is always noble, 
tho it may not be appreciated. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


(Concluded from Page 28) 








— 


public instruction be granted without further | 


examination a provisional special certificate in 
such subject or subjects valid for four years in 
any school district within the state, provided 
that such institution has been approved bian- 
nually by the state board of school examiners. 

(Life certificate after 24 months’ experience.) 

Section 9. It shall be the duty of the state 
board of school examiners to issue without ex 
amination to every holder of a state provisional 
certificate, a life certificate of similar kind upon 
satisfactory evidence that the holder thereof 
has completed at least 24 months of successful 
teaching, after receiving such provisional cer- 
tificate. 

(Graduates of other than professional school 
after five years’ experience. ) 

Section 10. The state board of school exam- 
iners shall issue for five years next following 
passage of this act without examination, a state 
life high school certificate to the holder of a 
degree from any normal school, teachers’ college, 
or university within or without the state that 
has been approved by the said board of school 
examiners upon satisfactory evidence that the 
holder thereof has completed at least fifty 
months of successful teaching. 

Section 11. All certificates issued by such 
board shall be countersigned by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. They shall super 
sede the necessity of any other examination and 
be valid in any school district of state unless 
revoked by the State Joard for good cause upol 
written charges filed and proven in presence and 
ou defense of holder of said certificate. 

Section 12. No fee shall be charged for any 
teacher’s certificate issued by this state. 
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, Have You Investigated the New System of 
‘|_| Recording School Disbursements 
a As adopted by the State of New York? 
Ly This system was the result of intelligent study by men who 
— know the need. Has the endorsement of the U. S. Commissioner 

of Education, the National Education Association and the Educa- 
R tion Department of the State of New York. 

This system is not intended for a complete accounting system, 
nd but the claim is made that it will fit in with any accounting 
m system now in use, making simple and easy the report to the 
8. Federal Government. 

— Orders have already been received from several different 
ni states and commendatory letters are being received daily. 

ae Send 50 cents for full sample sheets, or 50 cents for handbook of instructions. 

on C.F. WILLIAMS @®& SON, Inc. 
ine 36 BEAVER STREET FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. ALBANY, N. Y. 
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When Buying Electric 
Time an Program Clock 
Systems, Consider— 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased 
Maintenance. 


, With increased Mainte- 
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| IOWA ALONE | Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 
y such Bought 350 of our STANDARD EQUIPMENTS in 1915. 
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We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduct layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


| 
E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan | Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 


Manual Training in Catalog No. 14. Domestic Science and 
Laboratory in Catalog No. 15. 


or any 
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DIFFERENT GRADES. 


Orders receive our prompt attention. 


703 East 13th Street 





SATISFACTION IN EVERY PENCIL 






ANY COLOR. 
A pencil that writes 
THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


For convenience of the trade we have a show room at the 


VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 


| 
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‘right.” 


New York 








MISTAKES WILL HAPPEN 





EBERHARD 


Erase Them With Our 
No. 1025 ‘‘F”’ Pencil Rubber 
Red Color—soft and _ pliable. 
Especially designed for school 
use. Made in sizes 4, 8, 20, 
30, 40, 60, and 80 pieces to 
the box. 


FABER, NEW YORK 





Hit-or-Miss. 

The teacher might apply to his profession the 
following from Josiah Allen’s Wife: “It takes 
the little streaks of shadow to set off the sun- 
shine. Life is considerable like a rag carpet, if 
yeu only look on it with the eye of the weaver. 
It is made up of dark stripes and light stripes, 
and sometimes a considerable number of threads 
of hit-or-miss; and the dark stripes set off the 
light ones and make them look first rate.” 

Among the threads of hit-or-miss might be 
found the following replies of pupils: “The body 
is composed mostly of water, and about one-half 
is avaricious tissue.” “Perspiration is caused by 
the culinary glands.” “The heart manufactures 
the blood and the liver keeps it going.” 

“Qolumbus was the father of his country.” 

“The Puritans founded an insane asylum in 
the wilds of America, and were called Puritans 
because they were more quiet than the Episco- 
palians.” 

“Guerilla warfare was a war where men rode 
on gorillas.” 

“John Bright was noted for an incurable dis- 
ease.” 

“Prose tells things right along just as they 
are, and poetry makes it up as you go along.” 

“Mrs. Browning’s Song of the Shirt is found 
in almost every reader.” 

Simplicity. 

“Airs!” exclaimed the proud mother of whom 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger tells, “My 
Elsie, for all her learning, hasn’t any more airs 
than her poor old dad.” 

“Then she won’t turn up her nose at her old 
friends?” queried the visitor. 

“La, no!” 

“How refreshing! Most girls who go thru 
college nowadays will hardly look at you after 
they’re graduated.” 

“Well, they ain’t like my Elsie, that’s all 1 
can say,” retorted Elsie’s mother. “She’s be- 
come a carnivorous reader, of course, and she 
frequently importunates music. But stuck up 
my Elsie? Not a bit! She’s unanimous to 
everybody, has a most infantile vocabulary, and 
what’s more, never keeps a caller waiting while 
she dresses up. No, she just runs down, nom 
de plume, as she is.” 


A school teacher was giving her class a prob- 
lem involving a calculation as to the number of 
slates required for a roof and to make the prob- 
lem clear she drew, with some skill, an illustra- 
tion of a roof and was drawing the slates when 
she was interrupted by hearing one of the boys 
laugh. 

“What are you laughing at, James?” she asked 
severely of the boy who was laughing and who 
was the son of a slater. 

“Dad says you cannot slate a roof by start- 
ing from the top. You are putting your slates 
on wrong and your roof will leak,” the boy 
replied. 

The teacher studied the drawing a few min- 
utes and slowly realized that tho she might have 


| 


known a good deal about arithmetic she knew 
very little about slating. 


The following episode took place in a country 
village in the north of England. One morning 
as a schoolmaster was proceeding to his school 
he saw a penny lying on the ground. Picking 
it up, he placed the penny in his pocket, and 
after the children had assembled in the school 
the schoolmaster said: “Has any child lost any 
money?” After a few moments a small boy in 
the front of the class put up his hand. “Well,” 
Robert, what do you want?” asked the master. 
replied the boy. 
“And where did you lose your penny, Robert ?”’ 
inquired the master. 
found it.” 


“Please, sir, I lost a penny,” 

] : 
“Please, sir, where you 
Robert got the penny. 


“Yes,” the youthful professor was saying, “it 
is a very simple matter to tell the various kinds 
of trees by the bark.” 

She gazed at him soulfully. 

“How wonderful!” she exclaimed. “And can 
you—er— tell the various kinds of dogs that 
way ?”’ 

The Teacher’s Salary. 

A country school teacher was cashing her 
monthly check at the bank. The teller apolo- 
gized for the filthy condition of the bills, saying: 
“T hope you’re not afraid of microbes.” 

“Not a bit of 
“T’m sure no microbe could live on my salary !” 


it,’ the schoolmarm replied. 


No, an Expert. 
Rumble—“I see a college professor has de- 
clared that cranks, geniuses and freaks are all 
types of the feeble-minded, displaying the same 
psychology.” 
3umble—“Is the professor himself a crank, a 
freak or a genius?” 


Rumble—*What a question ?”’—Judge. 














The Chief Difficulty. 
“What has become of that simplified spelling 
movement ¢” 
“Tt was held up by the fact that dialect writ- 
ers couldn’t get into the habit of leaving out the 


apostrophes for omitted letters.” 





After School. 

O mother, can’t I have some cake? 
Can’t Johnnie have some pie? 

Can’t we come in—just us—and take 
An apple by and by, 

If we both wipe our feet off clean 
The way you told us to? 

And if we run across Bill Green 
Can’t Billy have one too? 


O mother, have you seen my hat, 
The one I wear to play? 

And, say, ma, where’d I put my bat 
And ball the other day? 

Can’t Johnnie wear my other shoes 
Till his own pair gets dry? 

Do you care, mother, if we use 
Your old broom by and by? 


We want to use the broom to sweep 
The home plate off, you see. 

And, mother, we want you to keep 
Our things for John and me 

So we won't lose them when we play; 
Our knife and marbles too 

Won’t you please put them all away 
Just as you always do? 


If Billy Green should come and knock 
At the back kitchen door 

Tell him we’re in the vacant block 
Right next to Johnson’s store. 

And let him have my other shoes 
My old ones—so’s to play; 

He can’t play barefoot or we'll lose: 
He’s got to pitch today. 


And would you care if Johnnie came 
To supper when we're thru? 

If Bill should pitch a dandy game 
Can’t I bring him home too? 

If Bill comes to the kitchen door 
Won’t you give him some pie, 

So he’ll be strong and curve ’em more? 
Thanks, ma! Good-by! Good-by! 


“Father,” said the small boy, “what is a dem- 
” 
agog ¢ 
“A demagog, my son, is a man who ean rock 
the boat himself and persuade everybody that 
there’s a terrible storm at sea.” 


Insuring a Holiday. 

“Jimmy,” said the fond mother to her smart 
9-year-old, “what became of that fruit cake I 
made for you as a treat yesterday? Did you eat 
it?” 

“No, mamma,” answered Jimmy, with a grin; 
“IT gave it to the the teacher instead.” 

“That was 
complimented — his 
teacher eat it?” 

768; 7 auswered Jimmy. 
wasn’t at school today.” 


very generous of you, Jimmy,” 


mother. “And did your 


think so,” “She 


Warned. 
The Prof. Browning of Oxford, England, was 
somewhat inclined to corpulaney and caused his 


One of the 


as his classes, 


students some merriment at times. 
jests which he enjoyed as much 
consisted of an admirable epigram written by a 
student, J. K. Stephen. It read: 
O. B., oh, be obedient 
To nature’s stern decrees; 
For tho you be but one O. B.., 
You may be too obese! 
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; | Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


WW 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Suprema Shading Works. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Empire Seating Co 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Fagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Sosman & Landis 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 
ney School Furniture Co. 
eo School Furniture Co, 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beaver Board Companies, 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co 
Ginn & Co 
D. C. Heath & Co 
Macmillan Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co 
tand, McNally & Co 
Lyons & Carnahs in 
American Book Co 
A. Flanagan Co 
Gregg Publishing Co 
Century Co. 
Longmatl Green & Co 
World Rook Co 
Parker P. Simmons Co 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
Sargent & Co. 
CAPS AND GOWNS. 


Cotrell & Leonard 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


CHEMICALS, 
Scientific Co. 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
A. Flanagan Co 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


Central 


DICTIONARIES. 


G, & C. Merriam Co 


DISINFECTANTS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Theo. B. Robertson 
Central City 


DOMESTIC 


Products Co 
Chemical Co 


SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Economy Drawing 
C. Christiansen. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 

Grand Rapids School Equip. C 


Table Co 


DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Check Co, 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen 
DRAWING 
4. Flan igan Co 


MATERIAL, 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 


D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co 
ENGRAVINGS, 
S.-P. Engraving Co. 


ERASERS, 

Peter & Volz. 
Caxton School Supply Co, 

ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 
James Lynn. 

FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS, 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES, 

Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES, 

Vonnegut Hardware Co, 
Sargent & Co. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 


FLAGS. 


The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 


Annin & Co. 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot 
FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
FUMIGATORS, 


Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Central City Chemical Co. 
FURNITURE, 

American Seating Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Haney School Furniture Co. 

Peter & Volz Co 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co, 

Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 

Langslow, Fowler Co 


GAS MACHINES. 
Heat. & Light. Co 
GENERAL 


American 
E. W. A, Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
A. Flanagan Co. 


Detroit 


Seating Co. 


GLOBES. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Cc, S. Hammond & Co. 

GRAPHOPHONES., 
Columbia Graphophone Co, 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W. S. Tothill 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Amer, Foundry & Furnace Co 
INK—DRY. 
E, W. A. Rowles. 


say less Sons Co. 


A. Flanagan Co. 

INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 

Co. 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson 
A. Flanagan Co 
KINDERGARTEN 
Zc. W. A, 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 


Inkstand 


Products Co 


SUPPLIES. 


Rowles, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Schaar & Co. 
Central Scientifie Co. 
LATHES. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H, Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co 
Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C, Christiansen. 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids Schoo! 
MAPS, 
Cc. 8S. Hammond & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, 

Williams, Ine. 
MICROSCOPES, 

Spencer Lens Company. 

MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 


John 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company 
Langslow, Fowler Co 

PAINTS-WALL.,. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 

PAPER BALERS, 
Alsteel Mfg. Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 

PARTITIONS. 
Partition Co, 
PASTE. 

Arthur 8S. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co 

PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 

Eberhard Faber. 


Folding 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F, H. Cook & Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co 


PLUMBING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
ly, A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons 


FIXTURES. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 


Equip. Co. 


Equip. Co. 


place in this samme tet required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
sausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 
RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Cc. F. Williams & Son, Ine. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAP8B, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
SAFES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
International Heater Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works, 


SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
Schaar & Co, 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STORAGE BATTERIES. 
American Battery Co 

SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co, 
TOILET PAPER. 


Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 







None other can receive a 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electric Co. 


VARNISH, 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
atek Brothers. 
VENTILATING 
Amer 


APPARATUS, 
Foundry & Furnace Co, 


VERTICAL FILE SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
VISES, 


Oliver Machinery Co, 

C. Christiansen. 

Tannewitz Works. 

A L, Bemis. 

Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL PAINTS. 

Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE. 
Austral Window Co. 
WINDOW SHADE 


Cc, I. Wimmer. 
R. R, Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O, Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


ADJUSTERS, 
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Patek Brothers 9d bedbaseavhassecsenee 
Peabody School Furniture Co...... 68 
Peckham, Little & Co0..........sse0s 68 
Penna. Struct, Slate Co.......ccsseee 1 
Peter BVO Gein cccandidsdasensduual 6 
Peterson & Co., Leonard..........++. 48 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac..............0. 65 
Power Co., Nicholas...... o0gseeeeeed 69 
mane, Meal. Wiis ercsscesdcdeuce 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B...50 
Rowles, FE. W. A... bec cun chee 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co st neddaeee 49 
Were Ge COvciviacsvesanszes conseboue 
BOOROF G OS. oscictsssddendessdeeninee 60 
Sengbusch Self-C losing Inkstand Co.52 
Baesten G@ On, BB. Bibcckdccascuenel 71 
Silver, Burdett & Co sceceheepsese 14 
Simmons Co., Parker P.........006 - 64 
Bonnebore Gems, Lioscssscocasecosasceed 62 
BOSMRAm B LABRGe ec cecccccsvveseswead 55 
Sower Co., Christopher.............. 64 
BSequiven FaMWel GOs ois. cweddeinctians 4 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Steel Furniture Co.... 


Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver ©. .vtesceseane 
8. P. Bagraving Ooe......<cssccescsss 
Tannewitz Works, The..........se 12 
SORE, Wa. Wercnscitanenescedamel ++ 68 
United Electric Co., The........ss.. 67 
CO. . Beret Gis is ceetbosscciuans oe 
Victor Animatograph Co.............68 
Victor Talking Machine Co.......... 39 
Virginia School Supply Co........... 10 
Vonnegut Hardware Co..........+...86 
Were Werte, Tie. os ccdscosacaccctan 2 
Whitcomb & Boyce..........c.csceces 70 
Williams & Son, Inc., C. F......... 71 
Witness, Eae., FeeBiirccccsvdadiohal s 


Wimmer & Co., C. I... soveieueune 
Wolff Mfg. Co., L... oe 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 











21 Schools in Cincinnati Equipped 
With Standard Electric Time Systems 


These, and many other large repeat orders, prove the satisfaction and confidence that 
“Standard” systems gain among Architects, Superintendents, and School Boards generally. 


“Standard” quality and reliability are based upon long experience, perfect understand- 
ing of requirements, constant perfection of product, and helpful, thorough co-operation. 


So important now is the matter of providing thoroughly reliable electric time equip- 
ment in the modern school, that many Architects are specifying “Standard” systems out- 


HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. 
Completely Equipped with Standard Electric Time System. 
J. Walker Stevens, Architect, St. Paul, Minn. 


right, rather than risk chances on inferior 
equipment going into their buildings. 
“Standard” systems cost practically no more 
than inferior imitations, while their mainte- 
nance cost is infinitely less. 


Your schools will not secure the advantage of 
“Standard”? equipment, however, unless you make 
sure that ‘“‘Standard”’ is specified and installed. 


Write Home Office or nearest branch for furthér 
information, including estimate if desired. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME €0., massS°*? 


Branches : 
50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND 
341 North Crawford Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Brown-Marx Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Henry Building 
SEATTLE 


Marsh-Strong Building 
LOS ANGELES 

















DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Snowden Ashford, Architect 


631 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip theWindows of This Building 
DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Noy.7, 1916. 


Gentlemen: I am writing to you that we find the 
Austral Window a great improvement over the old 
style used for school buildings. At first glance two 
things about this window strike one as being its 
chief characteristics—first, the ease with which the 
window may be adjusted, and secondly, the fact 
that it affords ample ventilation without a draft. 


Personally I should like to see all our new school 
buildings equipped with this type of window. 


Very respectfully, 
G. C. Wilkinson, Principal. 


Write for New School Catalog, Ready Jan. 15th, 1917 


Austral Window Co. 


101 Park Avenue New York 
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Seward School, Minneapolis. E.S Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 


This building is sound-proofed with 


Gabot's Deafening “Quilt,” 





‘“‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 
Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
uninflammable. 

Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. sostoniiss."0's.a 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


| | | a 




















